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ABSTRACT 

The manual describes the Special Friends Program, an 
approach to prepare handicapped and nonhandicapped children for 
social interactions with one another. The program emphasizes social, 
play, and leisure interchanges that facilitate social skill 
development by both severely handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 
Following a review of the project's history and rationale, the manual 
presents guidelines on successfully implementing the program. 
Chapters are organized according to the major Steps and decisions the 
trainer must make in implementing the program? program initiation, 
core program sessions for regular education students, social 
performance objectives for severely handicapped students (based upon 
the demands of persons, places, relationships, and other cues present 
in eight situation types), planning of integrated activities 
(examples of those used successfully with nondisabled and disabled 
students of different ages), and progrr.m evaluation. Appendices 
include! scripts of three slide shows; examples of appropriate 
responses to regular education students' typical questions; sample 
letters to parents; ^ three-page reference list; and a sample 
evaluation measure. (CL) 
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Chapter 1 
Program Over'/iew 
Prior to 1975, most severely handicapped students were educated 
apart from children who were not handicapped. In many cases, 
severely handicapped children and youth were placed in institutions 
and either did not received any educational services, or received 
minimal ii^Mryices for a small portion of what would otherwise be a 
school day f or ^their nonhandicapped peers. If severely handicapped 
students did attend school, they most likely were transported to a 
segregated, handicapped-only school for an entire district or. a 
cooperative of school districts. This meant traveling long dis- 
tances by bus or family car to reach a school which was far from 
home and which was attended only by other handicapped students, 
who most often lived in an entirely different area of the commu- 
nity. 

This situation has changed dramatically during the past few 
years. Due to both changes in-j)ublic awareness and attitudes as 
well as state and federal mandates, severely handicapped children 
and youth are now guaranteed a free and appropriate public educa- 
tion. Furthermore, their right to associate with nonhandicapped 
individuals has been recognized by statutory requirements that, to 
the maximum extent possible, handicapped students should be edu- 
cated in proximity to their nonhandicapped peers. For the first 
time in history, severely handicapped and nonhandicapped persons 
can be expected to interact with one another in school and other 



community settings from bhildhood throughout their lifespan. 

The premise of the program presented in this integration man- 
ual is that all handicapped children — without exception — have the 
right to receive an education in a neighborhood public school which 
is close to home and which serves primarily nonhandicapped , chrono- 
logical age peers according to the law of natural proportion 
(Brown, Branston, Hamre-Nietupski, Johnson, Wilcox, & Gruenewald, 
1979; Brown, Ford, Nisbet, Sweet, Donellan, & |[|uenewald, 1982; 
•Sontag, Certo, & Button, 1979; Voeltz, 1980, 1983). This integra- 
tion is clearly indicated by both legislative mandate and increased 
public support and acceptance of handicapped pei;sons into the com- 
munity (Taylor, 1982). But because many districts throughout the 
cauntry have until now provided services to severely handicapped 
students in segregated settings, separate from nonhandicapped peers, 
the movement to classrooms located on general education campuses 
close to the children's homes represents a dramatic social and 
administrative-programmatic change. Throughout this transition 
period, the experiences of educational agencies that have success- 
fully integrated severely handicapped students into the public 
school system can provide positive direction for others. 

The administrative integration of severely handicapped learners 
into more than fo^ty neighborhood public schools throughout the 
nation's seventh largest school district provided us with the con- 
text to design, implement and evaluate the programmatic component 
presented in this manual— the Special Friends Program. In Hawaii, 
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the State Department of Education determined that severely handi- 
capped children would attend classes in neighborhood public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools rather thdn in institutional and 
segregated settings. Beginning in 1977, classes for severely mul- 
tiply aandicapped , severely to profoundly retarded, deaf -blind, and 
autistic children and ''youth were established, and by 1982 approxi- 
mately 85% of these children attended school in proximity to non- 
handicapped peers. The location of these classes in schools which 

m 

previously had not served children with severe handicapping condi- 
tions required significant professional and personal adjustments by 

r 

State and district administrative and program staff, teachers, 
principals and other school personnel, parents, and the children 
themselves. The Special Friends Program was piloted during the 
1977-1978 school year at one public elementary school, and extended 
to more than a dozen additional schools throughout Hawaii beginning 
in fall 1978. 

The intent of Special Friends is to provide a transitionary , 

training program to prepare the children— both severely handicapped 

C 

and nonhandlcapped — for social interactions with one another. 
Thus, the focus of the activities and program components pre^iftted 
throughout the manual is upon the children, rather than parents, 
administrators, teachers, or other school personnel. There can be 
no doubt that these aduluj could benefit frou various training 
activities and experiences to prepare them for this Integration 
experience. However, the opportunity presented by a generation of 
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children attending school together for the first time and through- 
out the school years seemed a high priority foi our efforts. Thus, 
we entered into these activities for the children themselves hoping 
to facilitate their adjustment to and enjoyment of one another *s 
presence iii the school community. 

Additionally, we felt *that since we ourselves had grown up in. 
segrega.ted environments — "protected" from the presence of severely 
handicapped peers (as well as various other racial and cultural 
differences) — the program had to be based upon what we learned from 
the children involved dn the interactiorfs , not upon what we thought 
we already knew. We avoided currently available models for inter- 
actions between handicapped and nonbandicapped children-^such as 
peer tutoring and volunteer programs and programs which provided 
nonbandicapped children with a great deal of information about han- 
dicapping conditions. It seemed to us that the purpose of associa- 
tion with nonbandicapped persons ought to be the social opportutjtie 
available from those interactions. The Special Friends Program 
provides a context for these social interactions to occur naturally 
between the children in natural contexts such as recess and leisure 
activities. 

Though our original intent was to focus upon the children, 
some preparation of school personnel is also needed. The adults in 
the school community can facilitate children's interactions, or 
they can prevent them from occurring or insure thac such experiences 
are temporary rather than having lasting in^pact upon the children 
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involved. Thlxs, this revised version 'of the'Special Friends manualj 
now coqfitains mat'erial which is oriented to providing teachers and 
other school personnel with guidelines, for effecting sucsessful 
integration o^ortunities throughout the school day. Ultimately, 
the triie test of integration will be not the presence of a program 
such as Special Friends, but evidence that indlA^idual severely 
handicapped children can access the full range of integration 
experiences, within the context of their ediicational needs j which 
are available to children who are not handicapped. 

Why Integration ? 
There are two major reasons why physical, programmatic and 
attitudinal integration are essmitial for the optimum development of 
severely handicapped lear'n^r/: 

1. Natural contexts are necessary for the development of functional 
, and generalized skills and behaviors which will allow maximum 
individual adjustment and independence in both current and fu- 
ture environments . 

A major reason to placing severely handicapped children into 
integrated school and other community environments, is, of course, 
to provide them with the actual, natural learning context to develop 
the skills needed to function as independently as possible as 
adults in the community (Brown, Hamre-Nietupski, & Nietupski, 1976). 
Such skills, are best taught and practiced in the real world, not; 
in artificial and segregated settings and simulations or natural 
situations (Falvey, Brovm, Lyon, Baumgart, & Schroeder, 1980)* By 




establishing classrooms for severely handicapped students in the . 
general/education community, teachers, parents and, the handicapped 
students themselves are exposed to the natural cues, correction 
procedures,, and contingencies likely to be available on a continu- 
ing ba^i-s, as opposed to various manipulations and simulations pro- 
vided in highly artificial instructional situations. Highly struc- 
tured, one-to-one discrete trial instruction in isolated classroom- 
settings may have indeed resulted in the acquisition of behaviors 
in that classroom, but there is no guarantee that such skills will* 
transfer to functior.al use outside the instructional environment. 
Particularly if severely handicapped students display severe lear^jr 
ing problems, it seems crucial that educators follow the principle 
of "zero inference" in instructional programming, i.e., that we not 
infer that learning will generalize to criterion skills in crite- 
rion environment but instead teach such skills directly (Brown, 
Hamre-Nietupski, & Nietupski, 1976), Teaching functional responses 
in integrated, community environments is today's "educational best 
practices" rather than a minority professional opinion or even an 
untested educational innovation.' 

2. Integrated environments and interactions with nonhandicapped 
persons are necessary for the development of social competence 
by severely handicapped persons > 
An equally compelling reason to return services for severely 
handicapped learners to neighborhood public schools and other inte- 
grated community environments is a concern for social competence. 
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Segregated environments serving only severely handicapped Individ-- 
uals generally provide only wWo possible oocial interaction oppor- 
tuni<l||^es: (a) the severely handicapped person can interact with 
another severely handicapped person; and (b) the severely handi- 
capped person does indeed interact with a large number of "help- 
ers", including teachers, therapists, ward personnel, work super- 
visors, psychologists, custodial staff, cafeteria workers, physi- 
cians, dentists, volunteers, etc. Clearly, the only "pet^" type 
interaction which is even possible is with other children whose 
developmental and behavioral characteristics may be similar, but 
not necessarily conducive to a variety of social interactions. 
Patterns of social interaction between severely handicapped peers 
can and should be facilitated and encouraged (see Landesman-Dwyer 6f 
Berkson, 1979, for a review of this topic, and Certo & Kohl, 1983, 
for a curriculum effort in this direction) , but it also seems Inap- 
propriate that these be the only truly social opportunities avail- 
able to a severely handicapped learner. In all other interactions 
with -^regivers and professionals, the severely handicapped person 
is the lacipient, S/he is helped to do something by a more compe- 
tent performer, who sets the rules and generally requires rather 
rigid adherence to established expectations. This limited range of 
social experiences cannot promote social competence nor does it 
allow for the development of rewarding social relationships. We 
have simply not acknowledged the restrictive nature of the care- 
giver-client and teacher-child interaction, which currently domi- 
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nates all planned and spontaneous social interactions experienced 
by severely handicapped children in special education settings iso- 
lated from their nonhaudicapped peers • 

Ask yourself: What would my own life be like if my experi- 
ences were restricted to interactions with authority figures and 
surreptitious peer interactions, where both the peer and I had 
limited mobility, sensory aad/or motor impairments, few resourcpn, 
and almqst no Oj^^portunity to share activities and conversation? 
What are the varieties of social experiences, interactions and 
relationships which have been continuously available to me, from 
birth to now? Can severely handicapped persons justifiably be 
denied similar social interaction experiences for any reason what- 
soever? 

Benefits to Children 

Thus far, we have focused exclusively upon the potential bene- 
fits of integration for severely handicapped persons • We maintain 
that this social reform will benefit nonhandicapped persons as 
well. Regular education children, of course, may have never before 
seen severely handicapped youngsters, some of whom use various 
prosthetic devices, wheelchairs, etc., and may look and behave dif- 
ferently from most of their peers. How nonhandicapped children 
feel about and behave toward handicapped peers has been subject to 
both descriptive investigation and much anecdotal speculation* 
Research findings on the social status of mildly handicapped r^cu- 
d^nts has generally indicated that these children may be socially 
isolated by nonhandicapped peers (Asher & Taylor, 1981; MacMillan, 



Jones & Aloia, 1974), though there has always been evidence that 
various intervention efforts can change this situation and promote 
social acceptance (Gottlieb, 1978; Donaldson, 1980), In a thought- 
provoking review of research on attitudes toward disabilities, 
Donaldson (1980) noted that most work in this area represents 
neither a serious effort to positively change such negative atti- 
tudes (if they exist) nor an explanation as to how negative atti- 
tudes might actually be created and maintai.ned by current social 
practices. There is now considerable evidence that systematic 
interventions designed to promote positive social interactions 
between severely handicapped and nonhandicapped children result in 
significant more positive behaviors and attitudes by both groups 
of children (Rynders, Johnson, Johnson, & Schmidt, 1980; Voeltz, 
1980a, 1980b, 1982; Voelt2 & Brennan, 1982). These positive 
changes appear to occur simply as a function of exposure over time, 
such that placement of self-contained classes on a general educa- 
tion campus will result in increasingly more positive attitudes 
toward children with handicaps by regular education children in 
comparison to the attitudes expressed by children who have no such 
exposure (Voeltz, 1980a, 1982). However, structured and systematic 
interaction experiences between the children is most clearly asso- 
ciated with significant improvements on various social behavior 
measures (Rynders et al., 1980; Voeltz, 1982; Voeltz & Brennan, 
1982). 
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Heterogeneous Friendships 

Aside from evidence that nonhandlcapped children will develop 
positive attitudes and behavior toward tht .r severely handicapped 
peers, what other benefits might occur for regular education chil- 
dren as a consequence of a social policy of Integration? Rubin 
(1980) has emphasized that current patterns of friendship which are 
most likely to be supported by adults are unnecessarily restrictive 
and may inhibit children's social development. For example, cross- 
age friendships between a younger and an older child were once 
quite typical in children's lives, but now are socially disap- 
proved — probably because of the influence of an age-graded educa- 
tional system which encourages children to interact only with peers 
in the same grade (i.e., at the same age). Yet there are poten- 
tially many benefits to children from such heterogeneous f friend- 
ships: older children may develop an increased self-concept , 
sense of responsibility and personal satisfaction from a "big 
brother/big sister" kind of feeling Jnhereat in an interaction with 
a younger child. Ihe younger child may in turn learn more easily 
and feel more comfortable in the presence of an older child — who 
is only slightly more "skilled" in comparison to the younger 
child — rather than an adult. In fact, it is quite possible that 
many social and other skills are actually learned by children from 
other children; certainly, everything which is learned by nonhandl- 
capped children v/as not taught by their regular education teachers 
or even their parents. To some extent, an interaction between 
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same-aged severely handicapped and nonhandicapped children resem- 
bles the kind of cross-age interaction which Rubin discusses, and 
presumably similar benefits might occur. 

Ironically, those of us who plan integrated programs as pro- 
fessional educators must recognize that we most likely grew up in 
•'segregated*' childhoods. Our own interactions with peers are most 
likely to be highly homogeneous ones, restricted to a small set of 
"best friends" who are very much like ourselves. Our social inter- 
actions seem to reflect a kind of "in group/out group" orientation 
in which we accept those who meet certain criteria and assume those 
who do not are happiest associating w^th others who more closely 
"match" their own characteristics. Surely it is possible to value 
and experience munally rewarding, heterogeneous friend&hipei — with 
people who are scaehow quite different than our usual friends. 
Heterogeneous intf;ract:i'.ons among individuals and cultures most 
probably represents a higher ^tage in social development than 
segregation, rejection and isolation fr^ra one another. Provided 
that such social interactions among severely handicapped children 
and children who are not handicapped are mutually beneficial — that 
is, they are not charitable-^type^ unidirectional relationships in 
which one child is seen as the giver and the other child as the 
taker — they should be associated with increased skills in social 
interaction not only for the handicapped child bur. also for his 
"nonhandicapped" peer. Which of us would reject outright an oppor- 
tunity to improve our own social skills'^ We think that nonhandi- 
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capped children who learn to interact with severely handicapped 
peerb are developing not only new social and communication skills 
but also a complex ability to adjust and adapt their behavior for 
widely variant social demands. At least the children seem to think 
so (cf. Voeltz, 1980b). 

Utimately, an accepting community which also has acquired the 
skills needed to communicate and interact with severely handicapped 
persons not only removes the last barrier to integration but also 
increased opportunities available to severely handicapped persons 
dramatically. Severely handicapped persons will undoubtedly not 
have sufficient time to learn everything which they would need to 
be able to do in order to function independently in integrated 
community environments. If, however, uiiat society consists of non- 
handicajj^ped persons who have gone to school with children With 
severe haadicaps, respect their right to be at home, school and work 
without restrictions, and have learned to derive personal satis- 
faction and enjoyment from their interactions with severely handi- 
capped persons, then almost no opportunity or activity would be 
inaccessible- 

Special Friends: Philosophy and Purpose 
The Special Friends Program has two major goals: (1) to 
develop positive, mutually rewarding personal relationships between 
severely handicapped and nonhandicapped children which will gen- 
eralize tonon-6chool environments and maintain over time; and (2) 
to support the development of social competence by both severely 
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handicapped and nouhandiuapped children, such that they acquire the 



social performance skills to successfully function in integrated 



focus is upon personalized inte r actions between the children as the 
context for the development of social interaction skills « Most 
intervention programs which have been available have consisted pri- 
marily of two types: (1) providing nonhandicapped children with a - 
great deal of information about handicapping conditions; and (2) 
utilizing nonhandicapped children as tutors or helpers in programs 
for severely handicapped children. The Special Friends Program 
which will be presented here does neither df these, and in fact 
considers both the "information" and the "helper" approaches to be 
potentially counterproductive to the development of positive inte- 
gLv^tion attitudes and opportunities. 

We feel cuac nonhandicapped children in particular are more 
likely to become accepting and tolerant of their severely handi- 
capped peers if they: (1) come to appreciate severely handicapped 
children as peers , i.e., as other persons more like themselves than 
different, and who thus deserve the same opportunities, considera- 
tions and Jiffections as do "normal" individuals; and (2) feel com- 
fortable around their severely handicapped peers because they have 



acquired the social and communicati^ skills necessary to engage in 
a meaningful and enjoyable interchange with one another. We do not 
feel that children will become increasingly accepting of one another 
as a function of learning definitions of handicapping ?.onditions, 



community environments. In order to accomplish these two goals,, our 
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diagnostic criteria (mental retardation vs. mental illness, etc.) 
or other such facts. On the contrary, a specific question about 
cerebral palsy might well be meaningful only with reference to a 
given severely handicapped peer after a nonhandicapped child has 
learned how to play and communicate wiuh Johnny who happens to have 
cerebral palsy. Most special educators choose their profession not 
out of fascination for medical and diagnostic information about 
disabilities, but rather because they enjoy teaching severely 
handicapped children. Why, then, would we suppose that nonhandi- 
capped children need to learn definitions rather than specific 
interaction skills, and why do we even assume that the most inter- 
esting thing about Johnny — to a nonhandicapped child or anyone 
e.lse — is his medical diagnosis or his disability? Thus, the pro- 
gram described here begins by providing the children with a minimum 
of general information, while instead providing children with spe- 
cific information they need to interact with another child. Stra- 
tegies to present necessary information (and even suggested answers 
to, in our experience, the most frequently asked questions) are 
provided as an integral part of a program which empahsizes the 
personal and friendship nature of the interaction between two chil- 
dren. 

Preparing for Interactions 

We do believe, however, that nonhandicapped children as well as 
severely handicapped children need assistance in learning how to 
interact with one another. The issue is not simply reassuring a 
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nonhandicapped cRild so that fears and uncertainties might be alle- 
viated by philosophical lectures (or discussions) about acceptance, 
expressions of feeling, etc. Our approach to teaching nonhandi- 
capped children how to interact with severely handicapped peers allows 
for the expression of their concerns through such discussions, but 
the major emphasis is upon skill-development. We assume that sinqe 
the severely handicapped child's behavioral repertoire is probably 
quite unlike t|;jat of a nonhandicapped chif'd with whom children 
usually play, they quite honestly do not know how to play, commu- 
nicate and interact with a severely handicapped peer. What non- 
handicapped children will need iu order to interact with Johnny — 
who is severely handicapped — is far closer to social skill instruc- 
tion than it is to information. They will need to learn the speci- 
fic communication, social and play strategies which will be func- 
tional in interactions with Johnny, just as Johnny is learning to 
expand those strategies he may already have. Initially, then, the 
nonhandicapped child is provided with specific information rela- 
tive to a selected severely handicapped peer so that interaction 
can begin. 

These interactions between a nonhandicapped child and a 
severely handicapped child are furthermore designed to be primarily 
social in nature. The nonhandicapped child is not viewed as a 
^'helper" or "tutor" for the severely handicapped child, and subtle 
pressures to cast the relationship in these terras must be contin- 
uously avoided • We find it difficult to imagine that nonhandi- 
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capped children could be developing respect for the rights of their 
severely handicapped peers if they are taught to view themselves as 
dispensers of time and resources to help those other children. In 
f£.ct', social rejection may be supported by the continued philosophy 
represented by organized and personal charity "on behalf of those 
less fortunate than ourselves," Such an approach to the social 
position of severely handicapped persons Justiffas their exclusion 
from view and the community , with the exception of periodic (often • 
only on holidays, etc.) highly publicized events which have no 
longitudinal or functional significance for the day^ to-day exist- 
ence of severely handicapped persons. Thus, all children who par- 
ticipate in the program described in this manual — both handicapped 
and nonhandicapped — are referred to as "Special Friends" and there 
are continuous reminders throughout the following pages that we 
encourage peer interactions, not sympathy and helping. Since the 
temptation will be great (based upon our own years of experience), 
we provide some strategies to remind the trainer to avoid common 
pitfalls. For example, the program emphasizes social, play and 
leisure interchanges, and activities are designed which allow natu- 
ral interactions in which both children can perform alternating 
responses in activities which are mutually reinforcing. If, on the 
other hand, the special education teacher takes advantage of the 
presence of a nonhandicapped fourth grader to "run a program," 
'^take Johnny to the therapy room," help set the snack table, and 
even feed a severely handicapped student, the helper-helpee line is 
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irrevocably drawn. We also feel that to utilize nonhandicapped 
peers in this way is potentially exploitative (after all, they too 
are in school to learn) and can even be dangerous to one or both 
chil4ren (e.g., a nonhandicapped child should never lift, carry, 
feed or toilet a severely handicapped child ). Similarly, end of 
the year awards given only to the nonhandicapped Special Friends 
undoes any pretense that the interaction was a friendship and not a 
service. 

The interaction exchanges are intended to facilitate social 
skill development by both children. For thf nonh^fndicapped parti- 
cipant, the learning will undoubtedly appear to be primarily vicar- 
ious in the sense that only initial instructions from a teacher may 
be required; once in the interaction situation, the natural cues, 
corrections and consequences occurring within the dyad often pro- 
vide a nonhandicapped child w^th the information s/he needs to make 
the necessary adjustments to support the activity. For the 
severely handicapped participant, these dyadic interactions wi^h 
a nonhandicapped peer do provide an ideal context for the develop- 
ment of social, communication and leisure skills. In fact, we 
shall outline procedures for planning these interaction events 
such that they facilitate the acquisition of individualized 
objectives written into the lEPs of severely handicapped pupils. 
However, this does not imply that the nonhandicapped child becomes 
a tutor who delivers structured cues and consequences in an in- 
strutional format. On the contrary, the interactions should ideally 
resemble what might be termed ^'generalizations sessions'' if 
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not natural situational variations of the real world. Specific 
guidelines to incorporate the interaction context into the lEP 
will be outlined which allow these experiences to be viewed as 
learning situations but which nevertheless preserve their integrity 
as social and mutually enjoyable interchanges. The rewards for 
participating in the interaction must be obtained within the social 
exchange between the severely handicapped and nonhandicapped child. 
Anything which serves to interfere with or decrease these rewards, 
or which provides potentially competing and distracting rewards 
(e,g,, social reinforcement from the teacher) jeopardizes the like- 
lihood that the relationship will endure beyond the immediate situ- 
ation and extend into the daily lives of both children both now and 
in the future. 

Program Development and Field Testing 
Integrate4 public school services in the state of Hawaii pro- 
vided the context for the development and field testing of Special 
Friends, In the mid-1970s, the State Department of Education 
.determined that severely handicapped children would attend school 
on general education campuses ser^/ing primarily regular education 
children. Beginning in 1977, the seven school districts estab- 
lished classes (generally self-contained) for severely multiply ^ 
handicapped, severely to profoundly retarded, and autistic children 
and youth at more than forty elementary and secondary school iden- 
tified throughout the state. Generally, these schools were 
selected because of geographical location which was most central to 
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the homes of most severely handicappe.d children in that area who 
would attend the program, as well for other reasons such as the 
availability of space and school administrative support. However, 
the decision co establish the classrooms was an administrative one 
at the state and district levels, and overt resistance was not an 
issue. Mildly to moderately handicapped children had, of course, 
attended a continuum of educational arrangements — from self-con- 
tained classrooms to resource room and mainstream supjport* ser- 
vices— on regular campuses in the educational system for many 
years. And it was made quite clear that the services being 3Stab- 
lished for severely handicapped children were not "mains treamed*^ 
(i.e., the children would actually be placed in regular classes 
for academic instruction) but would be separate classrooms* These 
classrooms would be considered a part of each school, however, and 
the general education administration holds i;esponsibility for them 
just as for regular education youngsters. 

The first such classroom for severely multiply handicapped 
children — children who are severely to profoundly retarded and 
additionally exhibit multiple handicapping conditions such as sen- 
sory and/or motoric impairments — was established in January 1977 
at Kainalu Elementary School in Kailua, Hawaii. Almost immedi- 
ately, teachers reported that many nonhandicapped children were 
seemingly curious about the classroom, the equipment and the stu- 
dents. These first children gathered about during their recess 
periods, and eventually began spending time in the special educa- 
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tion class — asking to play with the children, push the wheelchairs, 
etc. The continuing daily visits and the concern of the. special 
education teachers (there were two classes by fall 1977), who were 
not quite sure what to do with the. situation, prompted a parent of 
a nonhandicappedr student and the principal of Kainalu to jointly 
plan Hawaii's first Special Friends Programs, which began during the 
1977-1978 school year. 

During the spring sememster 1978, this parent conducted tho 
initial pilot of the activities reported here as a VISTA worker. 
When the VISTA funds lapsed at the end of the academic .year, uhe 
Department of Special Education at the University of Hawaii was able 
to secure a CETA Title Vr Special Projects grant to staff and eval- 
uate an expanded Special Friends program at Kainalu Elementary and 
Kailua Intermediate Schools and to support a totally teacher-run 
replication program at Honowai Elementary School in Wai^pahu, 
Hawaii. In addition. to orientation activities directed to all the 
regular education students at each school, the program consisted of 
scheduled opportunities for interaction between a self -selected 
group of regular education children from grades 4 through 7 and 
their severely handicapped age-peers. Each nonhandicapped child 
spent weekly recess periods with a chosen Special Friend, and an 
additional recess period once a week with the program trainer at 
each school. The nature of the one to one interactions between 
children was structured by each special education teacher, and 
included a wide variety of activities. The group discussions 
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included initial pilots of activities since expanded and becomJung 
the core of the Special Friends sessions described in this manual. 
The results of this full year of development and field testing 
indicated Increasingly positive attitudes toward their handicapped 
peers as function of ' the amount of contact experienced by nonhandi- 
capped youngsters (Voeltz, 1980a, 1982). 

During the 1979-1980 academic year, Special Friends continued 
at the elementary level through local school efforts with no out- 
side *unds/and primarjjcy moral and evaluation support only from the 
University of Hawaii. In 1980, fe^deral funding was obtained to 
support the contined development of the integration model; referred 
to : ally as the Hawaii Integration Project, school and community 
basea activities were conducted beginning in the 1980-1981 academic 
year thrcush the present in nearly a dozen public school settings. 
Table i l isted each school setting, which has been involved as either 
a primary or replication site throughout the field-testing of vari- 
ous components. For each school, we have indicated the types of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children involved, how many children 
participated in the activities, and indicated the degree of school 
involvement. As can ^e seen ^rom the table, the model has been 
field-tested witn hundreds of severely handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped chilH.ren and has functioned both with full project support 
as well as only the provision of evaluation and consultative ser- 
vices by project staff, Nonhandicapped children from grades kin- 

I 

dergarten through nine have participated in various program com- 
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TABLE 1. 

Special Friends Field Test School Sites 



Description 
of School^ 



Site' 



Diagnoses 



Participant Children 

Handicapped Nonhandicapped 
Ages n'^ Grades n'^ 



Year(s) 
Involved 



PSE 


(Kainalu) 


Prima ry 


SMH, TMR 


3-19 


30 


K-6 


67 


1977-1982 


P^E 


(DeSilva) 


Primary 


SMH, Deaf-- 
Blind 


3-11 


9 


K-6 




19B0-1982 


PSE 


(Walmea) 


Primiary 


SMH, Deaf 


2-9 


7 


K-6 


48 


1980-1982 


PSE 


(Honowal) 


Replication 


SMH, SMR, 
PMR, TMR 


4-20 


18 


4-5 


100 


1978-1982 


PSS 


(Kailua) 


Primary 


TMR 


13-16 


7 


7 


13 


1978-1979 


PSS 


(Kaimukl) 


Primary 


SMR, PMR, 
Autistic 


16-20 


16 


, 7-9 




1980-1982 


PSS 


(Jarrett) 


Primary 


s^^H ' 


13-18 


5 


7-9 


25 


1981-1982 


PSE 


(Waikiki) 


Replication 


Autistic 


6-9 


5 


4- 


11 


1980-1981 


PSE 


(Pearl City) 


Replication 


TMR 


7-11 


14 


5-6 


85 


1981-1983 


PSE 


(Pearl Harbor 
Kai) 


Replication 


TMR 


6-14 


32 


4 


57 


1981-1982 


PSE 


(Barbers 
Point) 


Replication 


SMH, TMR, 
Autistic 


3-12 


28 


5-6, 
3-4 


115 


1981-1982 


PSE 


(Jefferson) 


Primary 


SMH 


6-9 


9 


1-3 


31 


1980-1981 


PSE 


(Aliiolanl) 


Replication 


SMH 


6-13 


10 


4 


20 


1981-:982 


PSE 


(Wilcox, 
Kfiuai) 


Replication 


SMH 


4-16 


9 


4 


.-v,^70 


1981-1983 



PSE = Public School Elementary; PSS - Public School Secondary (intermediate). All are general 
education campuses* 

^Primary » Project staff participated directly in program; Replication « Project staff provided only 
consultation and evaluation support. 

^SMH « Severely Multiply Handicapped; SMR = Severely Mentally Retarded; PMR « Profoundly Mentally 
Retarded; TMR » Moderately (Trainable) Mentally Retarded. 

^hese number'3 are estimates for the numbers of participants per year. 
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ponents, and severely handicapped children from ages 3 through 18 
diagnosed as severely to profoundly retarded, deaf -blind, severely 
multiply handicapped, moderately retarded and autistic have been 
thus ^'integrated" into general education campuses. 

Organization of the Manual 

The manual is designed to provide teachers, administrators, 
counselors, parents or any other interested persons with the infor- 
mation and guidelines necessary to successfully implement the 
Special Friends Program. It is assumed, of course, that the infor- 
mation and guidelines will be expanded and adjusted by the individ- 
ual school trainer to fit not only the unique abilities and needs 
of the children involved, but also any environmental features which 
might be unique to a given school or r Jimunity. 

The chapters are organized according to the major steps and 
decisions the trainer must make in implementing this program. 
Chapter 1 provides the backgtouuci and philosophy of integrated ser- 
vices and the Special Friends Progxi>m in particular. Chapter 2 
provides a step-by-step summary of procedures to initiate the pro- 
gram in your school. Chapter Q contains the core program sessions 
for the regular education sessions conducted with small groups of 
those nonhandicapped children who participate in Special Friends. 
In addition to the core sessions which are considered to be essen- 
tial to the program, we have provided a number of additional ses- 
sion descriptions which have also been field tested and can be 
added to the general program. These various sessions are dif- 

3U 
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ferentiated for lower elementary, upper elementary and secondary 
age use. Chapter 4 provides an overview of a social performance 
goal structure which provides a framework to plan appropriate^ 
social Pkill objectives for severely handicapped pupils based upon 
the demands of persons, places, relationships, and other cues pre- 
sent in eight situation types. This assessment and curriculum 
model emphasizes selecting maximally powerful response variations 
across a sample of the eight situation types, and guidelines are 
provided to assist teachers in coordinating and evaluating the 
individualized objectives within the context of interactions with 
nonhandicapped peers. Chapter 5 contains a selection of interac- 
tion activities, indicating guidelines for selection of activities 
based upon age level, the needs of both regular education and 
special education students, environmental factors, etc., as well as 
suggestions of dyadic and small group activities which have proved 
particularly successful in project efforts. Chapter 6 summarizes 
a number of program evaluation issues, and discusses the kinds of 
evaluation which the classroom teacher can realistically do by him/ 
herself to determine the effects of tha program and whether changes 
might be needed. References are provided, and various appendices 
include resource listings, sample consent forms, samples of typical 
questions children ask as well as answers which can be given, and 
summaries of available reports on various integration activities. 

A Final Note on Implementing Special Friends 
Our experience has taught us that one learns how to integrate 

erJc 
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services by doing so, i.e., that it is not necessax-y to maintain 
segregated programs while one "prepares" the school, staff, com- 
munity and children for integration. Specific needs can only be 
identified atid addressed once integration has begun. The Special 
Friends Program described in this manual does provide a strategy to 
insure that the transition period — these first few years of inte- 
grated school programs — is a comfortable or\^ for the children 
involved. The program was developed and is intended to bja used as 
a temporary intervention which is most needed and appropriate for 
the very first few years of such integrated public school services. 
It is a model of "extra help" to allow the children (and their con- 
stituents) to develop the attitudes and skills needed to engage in 
positive and mutually rewarding interactions with one another. 
These p«er interactions have been designed to be as normalized as 
possible and can be ex, ected to generalize to other non-school 
environments and to maintain over time in a variety of educational 
and coimnunity settings and situations. Implementation of this pro- 
gram is appropriate only if the following basic, minimal conditions 
can be met: 

1. Both severely handicapped and nonhandicapped chronological-' aged 
peers attend the same neighborhood public school (i.e., this is 
not a program of "reverse mainstreaming" whereby nonhandicapped 
"volunteers" make periodic field trips from their general edu- 
cation campus to a segregated, special education school as a 
compromise to integration) ; 
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2. The childrea^ho will interact with one another are within a 
similar age rar^e (i.e., the program is not designed for non- 
handicapper' secondary students to interact with handicapped 
elementary age children, or vice versa); 

3. The school setting is physically, prograramatically and attitu- 
dinally capable of supporting integrated activities (i*e*, the 
classroom serving severely handicapped children must be located 
in reasonable proximity to classrooms serving nonhandicapped 
peers, recess and lunch times and places should be shared, and 
the educational staff — both regular and special education — must 

-r' 

be willing to allow natural interactions and integrated activi- 
ties to occur) . 

Given these minimal "conditions", all the information needed to 
establish and conduct a Special Friends Program, adapted for vari- 
ous age levels, is provided in the following chapters. We wish to 
repeat again, however, that we consider Special Friends to be a 
transitionary progreun . Once the program has been in place over a 
period of two to four years, we feel that the children, their 
parents and constituents, and the educational staff have been pre- 
pared for a future level of integration and interaction which will 
be more natural and normalized. Quite bluntly, the rue measure of 
integration of severely handicapped children into mainstream com- 
munity services and situations would be the demise of a need for 
such special programs or even the concept and term of a "special 
friend." 
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Chapter 2 * 
Starting a Program 

Any interested person — teacher, administrator, student, parent, edu- 
cational assistant, friend, etc— -can start a Special Friends Program in a 
school. Whether mora people are needed for the initial development depends 
upon: (1) the relationship between the initiator (the person who starts 
the program) and the school,, and (2) the number; of students the initiator 
hopes will participate in the program. If the initiator is not a teacher, 
then s/he will need to consult with at least one regular education and 
one special education teacher who will actively support social interactions 
between their students. And the larger the program envisioned by Lhe 
initiator is, the more people will be needed to do the work involved — to 
plan, approve of, and implement the program. 

The initiator of the Special Friends Program may want to meet with 
the following people in order to: {1) inform them of his/he^ desire to 
start a program, (2) ask for suggestions and feedback about the goals, 
activities, structure, etc. of the program, and (3) gain permission and 
support of such a program, and/or gather participants, materials, equip- 
ment, etc. for the program. This list is only a suggestion and should 
be modified to fit the specific needs of the initiator and the school 
involved. 

1. The School Principal . At this meeting, the initiator can express 
his/her desire to start a Special Friends Program, explain its purposes 
and benefits, discuss the tentative scope of the program, and list the 
probable resources the program will need. It may be a good idea to have a 
small file prepared of serveral articles describing the program and some 
evaluation data which the principal may want to read or want to have 
available in the office for anyone who may be interested (see References for 
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list of articles which you might want to xerox and provide to anyone who 
wants nore information) • If the initiator thinks someone else should be 
designated as Program Coordinator, the initiator should also discuss this 
with the principal. 

2. The Program Coordinator (if different from the initiator) • At this 
meeting, the initiator can discuss uhe same topics that were covered with 
the principal, but a/he should go into more detail about the coordinator's 
role — the probable commitment, work and time, dally administration, etc., 
which is involved • 

3. District/State Personnel > The initiator and/or program coordinator 
may need to inform and gain official permission from the district office 
for plans to establish the program, especially if a large, school-wide pro- 
gram is envisioned. The principal can tell you whether or not this step is 
needed or preferred. 

A. School Personnel , At this meeting, the initiator and/or program 
coordinator can inform the faculty and staff about the program and its 
relevance to their school to create a general awareness of and support for 
the program. It is ideal to do this at a regularly scheduled school faculty 
meeting, rather than calling another separate meeting; this insures that all 
school personnel will be at the meeting, and also indicates that the program 
has official status in the school setting. If the Special Friends slide show 
or a substitute (see Chapter 3) is available, it should be shown to the 
group. It is best to keep this description of the program rather short (5-10 
minutes plus the slide show), and allow some time for questions from those 
at the meeting. If a large meeting is difficult to arrange and the program's 
scope will be small (e.g., involving only two classrooms at the school), then 
perhaps some other means to contact teachers and other school personnel can 
be substituted before the program begins. If this occurs, you should try 
to schedule a presentation about the program for the entire school staff at 
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a faculty/staff meeting later in the school year. 

5. Regular and Special Education Teachers and Support Staff (Teacher 
Aides, etc.) who have already expressed interest in participating in a 
Special Friends Progam t At this meeting, the initiator and/or program 
coordinator can ask for direct input on the critical planning questions (see 
next section) or form a core group of planners to deal with the questions. 
If the group is large, the coordinator might also want to identify one 
special education teacher and one regular education teacher to act as liai- 
sons (voicing concerns, relaying messages, etc.) among and between the 
interest groups involved. 

Once a program coordinator for the Special Friends Program has been 
designated, that person needs to make some decisions about what will be the 
scope and structure of the program » The needs of the students, teachers, 
and the particular school should be considered in making the decisions, 
and the program can vary greatly in structure to reflect the individualized 
needs of each school situation. As the program changes and evolves, the 
answers to the following questions may and probably will change: 
1. Who are the appropriate student participants? 

Functioning Levels . The program is designed to promote 
social interactions between nonhandicapped and severely handicapped 
students. Thus, the special education students should be selected 
from those who may be diagnosed as severely multiply handicapped, 
deaf -blind, trainable to profoundly mentallyv\retarded, and autistic. 
The regular education students should be selected from the regular 
education classes and may also include mildly handicapped students. 
These mildly handicapped students (who participate in the activi- 
ties as "mainstream*' regular education students) may include those 
diagnosed as learning disabled, educationally handicapped, mildly 
(educable) mentally retarded, and emotionally handicapped. The 

36 
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program should promote interactions between students who other- 
wise do not have much opportunity to meet one another. Therefore, 
only severely handicapped students in self-contained classes 
should be involved as special education Special Friends, and those 
who are in a regular classroom for at least part of the day or who 
typically play with other nonhandicapped children in community 
settings (as do both regular education and mildly handicapped stu- 
dents) should be included as regular education Special Friends 
rather than special education Special Friends. 

Chronological Ages , The ages gf the regular education and 
the special education students who will play with each other 
should similar to one another, that iSj, in the same range thac is 
found in a usual peer friendship group— -for example, 9 to 12 year 
olds (upper elementary age) , 16 to 18 year olds (high school age) , 
etc. If an older regular education student interacts with a much 
younger special education student, the relationship will resemble 
a teacher-student (helping) type interaction rather than a friend- 
friend one. 

If the program coordinator wants to include lower elementary 
children in the program (i.e., younger than fourth grade), the 
regular education students will probably need closer supervision 
because such young children generally are not responsible or inde- 
pendent enough to meet with the special education students on their 
own during recess. Thus, if the special education class involves 
lower elementary or preschool age children, the nature of the 
program activities will have to change somewhat to be consistent 
with the ability of regular education children at that age to 
assume certain commitments and also to accurately reflect the kinds 
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of play interactions typical of children in this age range (see 
Chapter 3 for more detail) . ■ 

How many students will participate in the program and what will be 
the ratio of regular education students to special education students? 
Total Number , The total number of regular education students 

will depend on; (1) the total number of special education students 

•a 

and teachers who want to participate, and (2) the ratio of regular 
education students to special education students. 
Ratio , Some possible ratios are; 

(1) One regular education student to one special education 
student, 

(2) Two regular education students to one special education 
student. This ratio might avoid the possibility of the regular 
education student losing interest or becoming discouraged, especially 
if the special education student is minimally responsive and gives 
little social reinforcement to the regular education peer, or is 
somewhat disruptive, runs awdy, etc. The two regular education 
students can talk to each othep during the interaction, being 
careful, however, to include the special educajbion student also, 

(3) One regular education class or^gi;oup from one class to 
one special education class, with varying numbers in the groups of 
regular education and special education students. If, however, 
there are too many regular education students for each special 
education student, it will be difficult to form close friendships. 
Of course, large numbers of students "paired" with one special ^ 
education student does not resemble a natural social interaction, 
so these situations should be avoided. 

This class-class arifangement will probably be most appropri- 
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ate if there is only one special education class in the school, 
because it would avoid the situation where many regular education 
students may want to participate and only a few can be chosen for 
the activities. This arrangement might also facilitate communijea- 
tion and ^interactions between the regular education teacher and 
the special education teacher f rom^ each class* Group activities 
would then be easier to arrange, interactions could occur at time 
other than recess~e*g«, during music, art, physical education, or 
any other appropriate activity — and the visits of the regular educa- 
students to the special education classroom could be more easily 
monitored and spaced. 

Reserve List . Since some students may drop out after the 
program is started, a reserve li4t of appropriate replacements 
should be kept. Gaps in the interactions can then be kept to a 
minimum by substituting these replacements as soon as possible. 
3. How will the matchinga/assigrunents between the regular education 
students and the special education students be made? 
Some possibilities are: 

(1) Teacher Assignment . The special education teacher and/ 
or the regular education teacher will group regular education stu- 
dents and special education students. This arrangement allows 
the teacher to perhaps make suitable matches, e.g., two. skilled 
regular education students with one difficult special education 
student, a quiet student with another quiet student, etc. Since 
at the very beginning of a program thp, two groups of students do 
not know one another, this -may be the most efficient procedure for 
the first semester of activities. This will avoid a situation where 
none of the regular education students selects particular special 
education students or even entire classrooms, primarily be .i?use 
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they are not familiar with thosB children and already have some 
interactions with others. We recommend some type of teacher 
assignment procedure when the program begins to give the children 
the opportunity to get to know one another. This should not be a 
permanent arrangement, however, since friendships should be allowed 
to develop and these will be matters of personal choice for both 
of the children involved in each relationship. 

(2) Free Choice . A regular education student may simply 
choose which severely handicapped student or group of students s/he 
wants to play with. If anyone is left out, if no regular educ^^tion 
student chooses to go to one particular classroom, or .if the oppo- 
site occurs (a larpe group of regular education students flocks to 
one special education student or class), .then the program coordina- 
tor will have to arrange a more even distribution. This procedure 
will work more smoothly after the program has been in existence for 
some time and the children therefore have enough information to make 
meaningful choices. 

(3) Combination cf Free Choice and Teacher Assignment . Once 
students find other students they feel comfortable with, they tend 
to Stay with the same group. The program coordinator may, how- 
ever, want to encou^^age students to interact with different stu- 
dents and vary the make-up of the groups. These shifts can cause 
more scheduling problems and assignment confusions for both the 
teachers and the children, so they must be planned carefully and 
clearly explained to everyone involved. 

How much time will the program take? 

Total Length . In order to allow friendships to form and grow, 
the program should include about 8-10 weeks of scheduled inter- 
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actions between students ♦ About four additional weeks (two 
prior to the interactions and rwo following them) should be 
allowed for orientation, assignments, assessments, etc* A se- 
mester's time is a convenient unit, and the program coordinator 
may want to change the regular education studsnts every semester 
if there are many regular education students interested in par- 
ticipating in the program* This would give more children an 
opportunity to interact with the severely handicapped students. 

By running tht program on a semester-by-semester basis 
(rather than for an entire year), the regular education students 
also have a natural opportunity to continue with the program 
and/or more informal social interactions only if they really choose 
to do so* Children who prefer not to be in the formal activities 
will no doubt eventually stop coming, but a natural ''break*' gives 
them a chance to exercise this choice without having to feel 
uncomfortable about it and without feeling as though they are 
breaking a commitment. The interaction experiences should be 
positive ones, regardless of vs^hether they continue indefinitely 
or occur for shorter time periods for each child. 

Length and Frequency of Interactions . In order to insure that 
students have enough time to play with each other (after they get 
settled, set up the play nater'.als, etc.)» the length of the 
interaction should be at ':,:ast 15 minutes. Half an hour, allowing 
enough time for preparation and clean-up, questions and answers, 
etc., would be ideal Specific activities (see Chapter 5) may 
require more or less time. In addition to the interactions between 
regular education students e.nd special education students, there 
arc» -o meetings for the regular education Special Friends as a 
group to discuss their interaction experiences with severely 
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handicapped peers (see Chapter 3 for details). . At least 20 
minutes should be allowed for the discussion and activities plan- 

s 

ned for these meetings. 

The interactions and meetings can occur during recess at the 
elementary schools and during lunch break at the secondary schools. 
These times are especially suited to the informal peer relationships 
that the program encourages. In schools where the recess or lunch 
period is very short or the special education classrooms are. far 
from similar-age regular education classrooms, it may be necessary 
to have the regular education studerits either leave their class- 
rooms early or eat liuring the first shift or return to, their class- 
rooms a bit later in order to play or maet for 15-20 minutes. 
These special arrangements would have to be determined and approved 
by the regular and special education teachers involved. (The ideal 
solution, of course, is to change the location of the special 
education class so that these children are appropriately part of 
their age-range section of the school.) 

It may also be possible to incorporate the program into the 
it^tructional time. At the elementary level, a free period may be 
'^{Jlbssible, and regular education students could then be excused to 
participate in activities in the special education classroom or 
the \lj[)ecial education children might come into the regular educa- 
tion room. If an entire regular education class is interacting 
with an entire special education class, it may be easier for the 
two teache^rs to find mutually available times and reciprocal y 
activities. Again, these arrangements would have to be approved 
by the teachers and administrators involved and relate to the 
instructional goals of all the students, both .special and regular 
education. For secondary students, it may be possible to have the 
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Special Friends Program Included In the school course offerings 
as an elective, school service requirement, or as a substitute 
for study hall. 

In order to insure that students intl^ract and meet frequently 
enough to obtain benefit from the program, there should be three 
to four planned interactions between regular education and 
special education students during recess at the elementary level 
and two to three planned interactions during lunch break at the 
secondary level. If the students want to play with eacp other 
more times during the week, they should be encouraged and allowed 
to do so. The meetings for only the regular education students 
should occur regularly once ^^ week during the core 8-10 weeks 

of program activities each semester. 

I. 

5. Where should these interactions and meetings take place? 

The structured interactions between regular education 
students and special education students during recess or lunch 
break should originate in the special ecucation classroom 
where the play materials and equipment would most likely be 
stored. The regular education students are likely to have 
the mobility needed to reach the special education classroom 
with sufficient time remaining for interactions to occur > 
and they may actually require some instruction in initiating 

m 

this activity in a manner similar to "calling for" a friend 
in another environment (i.e., as they might call for a friend 
in the neighborhood). The students might then stay in the room 
or go outside to play. If there are .more students than the 
classroom can safely accomodate, as when two large classes inter- 
act, the students could be divided into smaller groups and sent 
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, to appropriate places on campus which have been designated for 
them (e.g., the P*E. room, the library, etc*)- It Is important 
that the place or places for the inteiactions between the children 
are natural ones in the environment where children typipally inter- 
act with one another during those time periods, and where the 
Special Friends ca*| continue to interact with one another even 
durinj^tae weeks when an organized program might not be occurring. 

A quiet place, such as the library or a classroom, is most 
appropriate for the regular education meetings. Because of the 
extraneous noise and size of the room, the cafeteria should 
probably be avoided. What is important is that the place or places 
for the meetings be relatively stable so that students can tape 
things on the wall, teachers can store materials or equipment 
safely, scheduling confusions can be avoided, and a sense of 
belonging to a group can be encouraged. Also, if a large number 
of regulur education students are involved in the program, it is 
best to arrange for more than one smaller group (perhaps according 
to age range, for example) to meet at separate times, rather than 
trying; to conduct a meeting with everyone at one time. (Different 
persons might then be interested in conducting the meetings with 
these different groups). 
Once the basic structure of the Special Friends Program has been plan- 
ned, some time should be given t:o discussing related matters such as parental 
permission, evaluation, and publicity. Plans in these 'areas cun be very 
simple — none at all — or they can become quite elaborate, depending upon the 
amount of time and resources available and upon the school's interest and 
policies concerning these matters* Some questions which should be addressed 
are: 
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1. How much parental permission for Special Friends is needed? 

Since the school principal has the final authority over all 
activities occurring on campus, the proc;ram coordinator should dis- 



Friends Program with the principal. If this program is voluntary .1 
and/or the interactions and meetings occur during recess or lunch 
break, then the teachers might need to send a letter home asking 
whether or not the students can become Special Friends, If the 



program involves integrated learning acitvities — consistent with J 
the children's educational needs — which are held during instructional 
time, then the teachers may not need to ask for p^i?mission from the 
parents or guardians. It is suggested, however, that a letter 
describing the program, its goals and activities, be sent home to 
inform the parents about this unique aspect of their children's 
education. This notice could consist of an announcement that the # 
program activities will be presented at an upcoming PTA meeting, 
perhaps including the slide show and an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions (see samples of letters asking for permission a^iad informing 
parents about the program in Appendix U) • 
2, How much evaluation of the program is possible? 

Whenever teachers undertake an innovative program such as 
Special Friends, which they hope will result in beneficial outcomes, 
som^?, kind of evaluation should be included to measure the program's 
effects. The formative and summative evaluations may be as brief 
or as lengthy, as informal or as formal as the regular and special 
education staff think possible and necessary. Not only are there 
questions about how to evaluate the program, what instruments and 
procedures to use, there are also questions about whom to assess. 



cuss the school' 



s policy and forms which pertain to the Special 
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The options are: (1) assessing only the regular education and special 
education students who participate directly in the program, or (2) 
assessing the students who participate in the program and other 
students who kre similar to them (same age and grade, for example^ 
but do not participate in the program. However, parent permission 
should be obtained for these assessments, in a manner consistent 
with legal requirements and each school district's policies (see 
Appendix D for samples of letters requesting this permission, and 
Chapter 6 for more details on possible evaluation activities). 
How much publicity does the program need? 

It is important for the school* s faculty and staff, the stu- 
dents and their parents to be aware of the Special Friends Program's 
existence so that it can be established, maintained, and perhaps 
grow as a program which is part of the school. The following are 
some suggestions for ongoing publicity: 

(1) Reserve space in the school's newsletter, bulletin, news- 
paper, etc., for articles about the program's activities, special 
events, guest speakers and the like written regular education 
Special Friends, artwork drawn by special education Special Friends, 
etc. 

(2) Find a bulletin board, or part of one, that can be used 
for the program. A calendar of upcoming events can then be posted 
both to remind tne Special Friends about these activities and to 
keep other students aware of the activities. Pictures drawn or 
photographs taken of the activities can also be posted. 

(3) Sponsor special events, guest speakers, field trips, etc., 
perhaps with other school organizations, and invite non-Special 
Friends to attend. (Remember, you want to develop friendships 
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between the children and you also want to reach as many children 
as possible!) 

(4) Show the Special Friends slide show or a substitute 

movie (see Appendix E for several, suggestions f or_appro£riate 

books) and talk about the problera_to^ school and conununity 

groups. 

(5) Develop a scrapbook of pictures of Special Friends acti- 
vities. It can be shared with different classes to promote interest 
and to reinforce the Special Friends who appear in the photographs. 

(6) Purchase T--shirts or buttons and distribute them to all 
Special Friends. Words such as ''I'm a ( name of school ) Special 

^' Friend" or a drawing created by the students can be printed on them. 

With the help of an art teacher, the T-shirts can even be silk- 
screened by the students themselves as one of the activities. 

(7) If the school has an end-of-the-year assembly which 
includes an award ceremony, achievement , honor roll, etc., you may 
choose to give recognition or certificates to the Special Friends. 
It is crucial to remember , however , to include the special education 
students as well as the regular education students and to minimize 
such external rewards for participation in comparison to the intrin- 
sic gratifications of being a Special Friend. In fact, an emphasis 
upon external rewards such a "certificates of achievement" for a 
program such as Special Friends may jeopardize your intention to 
promote natural p^er interaction patterns between the children. 
Always carefully weigh each such decision in the context of the 
overall purpose of the program and philosophy of mutual acceptance 
and enjoyment. 
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Chapter 3 

Program Sessions for Regular EdvicaLion Students 

Regular education students usually have had xittle personal contact 
with severely handicapped persons before joining the Special Friends Program, 
In any social interaction, a lack of familiarity tends to create feelings 
of awkwardness, shyness, etc., and these feelings, which are probably more 
intense when meeting severely handicapped people, may cause students to 
drop out of the program before they have participated in many integrate/^, 
activities. The program sessions described in this chapter are a way" to 
lessen the uncomfortableness of the "get-acqualnted^* stage of the program. 
They are opportunities for the regular education p^^rticipants to share 
their questions and feplings about the ongoing interactions with their 
special education Special Friends • These sessions are also opportunities 
for the program coordinator and/or teacher to present ideas and show 
strategip.s which may aid regular education students to interact more 
effectively with their Special Friends and to become informed resources 
about disabilities for their classes and communities. Since the regular 
education participants will probably be coming to the program from 
various homerooms and classes, these sessions are opportunities to quickly 
take care of the housekeeping details of the program— the announcements, 
reminders , changes , etc. 

The following program sessions are lesson plans which evolved during 
the field tents from the concerns of the regular education students and 
the philosophy and structure of the program. These lesson plans are 
presented only as suggestions and should naturally be modified to fit 
the interests and grade levels of the students and the time limitations 
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of the school's schedule. Even with modifications, however, they naturally 
divide into three parts: 

1) Three orientation sessions which precede any interactions with 
their special education Special Friends (see Chapter 5 for a description 
of these interaction sessions). These sessions include a pre-test to 
measure the students' attitudes toward handicapped persons, information about 
the program via a slide show and written materials, and an assignment plan, 

2) Eight program sessions which occur simultaneously with the 
integration sessions. (If you feel that one or more of these sessions should 
precede the integration sessions because they wOuld help the regular 
education students be more effective in the integration session, then 

you may want to change the schedule a little. However, since the questions 
and problems are more likely to arise out of and be more meaningful within 
the context of the Integration sesslonc, the integration sessions f^hould 
not be held off for too longO These sessions focus on some of the questions 
asked by the students ^\\d on the philosophy of the Special Friends Program — 
what is a disability, how do we communicate, what is a prosthesis, how can 
we play together, how does a disabled person live, how do nonhandicapped 
persons view handicapped people, what is a friend, and why integration? 

3) A follow-up session which occurs after the integration sessions • 
This session includes a post-test and optional questionnaire to measure 
how thu students have been affected by their participation in the program. 

After regular education students have participated in the Special 
Friends program for a semester, they will probably feel more comfortable 

with the special education students and there will probably be less of a 

i 

need for these program sessions. In that case, you may want to shorten 
these regular education sessions and expand the integration sessions. 
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SPECIAI FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Orientation Sestslon //I 

Teacher's Name ; Date: ^ ^ 

Topic: How Do I^Feel About Handicf'pped Persons? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: To begin to experience a positive change in 

attitude towards severely handicapped students 

The Acceptance Scale was developed by Dr. Luanna Voeltz and used by the Hawaii 
Integration Project to evaluate the effectiveness of the Special Friends Program 
in changing regular education students' attitudes toward severely handicapped 
students. The student was asked whether s/he. agreed, disagreed, or was undecided 
about statements suQh as, "I have talked with some mentally retarded students at 
school," "We usually have school lunch at 9 a.m.," "I like the idea of having 
a variety of friends." While this survey, or any other like instrument, is not 
essential to, the program's implementation, it is a useful instrument to help 
document change. (For more information on The Acceptance Scale, contact: Dr. 
Luanna Voeltz, Special Education Programs, Department of Educational Psychology, 
U. of Minnesota, 259 Burton Hall, 178 Pillsbury Dr., SE, Minneapolis, MN 55455.) 

If the Accep^ance Scale is used, it musit be given twice — once before any portion 
of the program begins and again after the program has ended. The survey may be 
administered to the entire school, or to certain grade levels which will be asked 
to join Special Friends. If there is a hon--Special Friends population taking the 
survey, then comparisons betveen the attitudes of the participants and the ^ 
attitudes of the non-particxpants can be made. Otherwise, it is sufficient to 
compare the attitudes of the participants before and after the program. 

Participants (including number and levels of students): 

Three leve.ls bf The Acceptance Scale are available: lower elementary (1-2), 
upper elementary (3-6, and secondary (7-12). The written survey is too 
difficult for some kindergarten students and therefore should be used 
beginning with first graders. However, the lower elementary version *can 
be given to kindergarten children as an interview if someone can read the 
sentences to each child and mark dovm his/her responses on' the answer sheet. 

At the secondary level, two versions of The Acceptance Scale are available. 
The teacher must read the questions to the students in Version A, while the 
students complete Version B independently. 

Length of Session: 30 minutes (including "travel time" and testing itself) 

Physical Setting: Classroom, library, or other small-medium room with desks 

and chairs 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session (including any adaptations): 

-The Acceptance Scale (or a substitute which measures the attitudes of non- 
handicapped persons toward handicapped persons) and answer sheet — one per 
student 

-Pencils 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session: 

1. Reproduce enough copies of the survey and answer sheet for every student. 

2. Arrange a date with the Principal so that all students uho will b ^ taking 
the survey can do so during the sime day. Keep in mind ay special events 
(field trips, assemblies, etc.) that might interfere with these arrangements. 
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3. At the secondary level, it is suggested that the survey be given during 
the homeroom period to avoid testing the same student twice. 




4. If only some students from a class are to be tested, activities for and 
supervision of the other students must be arranged, especially at the 
elementary level • Two teachers may want to work together, one 
administering the survey while the other teaches the remaining students. 
Or, the children taking the survey can be "pulled out" and sent to the 
library for testing, two to three classes at a time (no more than 25-30 
students), accordiTig to a prearranged schedule. 

5. If possible, especially at the elementary level, get another person to 
help administer the survey~to provide objective, non-judgmental answers 
to students' questions, to prevent errors such as marking on the wrong 
line, etc. 

6. Give all proctors the surveys and instructions at least a day before the 
testing so that they will know what to do and say. 



Description of Activities 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 



A. Administering the Survey 

1. Pass out a copy of the survey and a 
pencil to every student. 

2. Read the instructions aloud while 
students follow silently and answer 
whatever questions the students may 
have about the survey. 

3. Allow students enough time to 
complete their surveys then collect 
them all. 



B. Scoring the Surveys 

Score the surveys according to the 
directions given in the Scoring Key and 
record each student's score. 



C. Comparing Scores 

After the students have completed the 
Special Friends Program and taken the 
survey a second time, check whether the 
pre and post scores differ. If the scores 
in the post-test are higher than the 
scores in the pre-tests, then the positive 
change may be the result of the program. 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Orientation Session //2 

Teacher's Name;^ ^ Date; 

Topic: What is .the Special Friends Program About? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: 1. To learn about the Special Friends Program. 

2. To join and/or support the Special Friends 
Program in the school. 

<i 

The Special Friends Slide Show explains the purpose and scope of the program. 
The slides show the various acHvities that have occurred in a. recently completed 
program — a non-handicapped* student and a severely handicapped student playing 
together in a classroom, a group of students going on a field trip, regular 
education students discussing how they feel about their handicapped pe^rs, etc. 
The accompanying cassette tape introduces the topics of friendship, possible 
feelings towards handicapped persons, and the program's basic structure. ^ 

Participants (including number and levels of students): 

Three levels of the slide show's script are available: lower elementary (K-3), 
upper elementary (3-6), and secondary (7-12). It should be shown as the first 
activity to the classes which will be invited to participate in the program. 
It can also be shown to faculty, staff and parents to inform them about the 
Special Friends Program and to elicit their support, or to other regular 
education studehts to introduce them to the severely handicapped students 
on campus. ^ 

Length of Session: 20 minutes (actual slide show takes about 10 minutes) 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session (including any adaptations): 

-Special Friends Slide Show and cassette tape or substitute. 

-Slide projector, preferably with remote and automatic focus, and cassette 

tape player, preferably with built-in synch. 
'•Activity sheet, "Rules to Remember" — one per student. 
-Parental permission slip — one per student. 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session: 
' w 

1. Obtain a copy of the Special Friends Slide Show and cassette tape (see 
• following notes on "How to Make a Slide Show"). 

2. Add or subtract whatever you think is necessary to the activity sheet, 
'*Rules to Remember", and the parental permission slip and reproduce 
enough copies for every student. 
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Descrlpt::^,on of Activities 



A. Showing Slide, Show 

Have students view the Special Friends 
Slide Show and listen to the cassette tape. 



B. Discussing Requirements of the Program 

1. Pass out an activity sheet, ••Rules to 
Remember,'* and a permission slip to 
every student. 

2. Read each rule aloud, explaining briefly 
why it is important to follow the rule 
and answering any questions* 

3. Ask students to have their parents or 
guardians read and sign the permission 
slips if the students are interested in 
joining the program. 

4. Announce when and where the next meeting 
will be. The interested students should 
bring the signed permission slips to 
that meeting and the assignments will 
then be made. 



Assessment of AcL'^vlties 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement , etc . ) 



Students were delighted when they 
saw themselves and/or their friends 
in a slide; got students enthusiastic 
about joining program. 
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How To Make a Slide Show 



!• Keep in mind the slide shoiiT^s objective— to show the purpose* and scope 
of the Special Friends Program at your school. 

2. Check whether you have clearance, permission from their parents and/or 
guardians, to photograph the students in the program and include their 
pictures In a slide show. If not, try to obtain this permission rather 
than exclude the student (s) involved, 

3. Take pictures of a variety of activities and interactions — large groups, 
small groups, and individuals doing things indoor and outdoors. If possible^ 
include all the eligible studepts at least once in the slide show. You may 
want to include a few sets of sequential pictures that show the 'progress of an 
activity or interaction. Since the script for the slide show is not very 
specific, you may take pictures of whatever you think will interest the 
students and still match the script. There should be about 74 pictures of 
the students to last the 7 minute lengch of the cassette tape (including 
music as well as the narrative) , 

In addition to these slides, you may want to include: (1) a title slide 
("Special Friends Program," "Special Friends at (name of school) etc), 

(2) some credit slides (name of photographer and/or producer of slide show, 
participants in the program, people who have helped the program, etc.)j 

(3) a blank slide following the credits and preceeding the body of the slr^de 
show, and (4) a closing slide ("The End," "Pay," etc.). The words for these 
slides can be written on pieces of paper or the blackboard and then be 
photographed. 

If the name of the school does not appear in these slides, the school's name 
should appear somewhere in che slide show to identify which Special Friends 



igram it is; perhaps it can be a^ picture of a large sign of the school's name. 



5, For ev^y photograph that is well lit and well composed, there may^be two 
others eiiat are not very attractive* Therefore, you should try to take two 
or three sttia^s of ^ the same i^cene, and. then pick the best one to include in 
the slide sho*r. 



Some guidelines for a good composition arei 

a. Have only one major subject or center of interest; do nqt clutter 
a picture or try to show^too many activities, 

b. Keep the background simple; remove any distracting objects or put 
up a screen to hide them, 

c. Vary the position of the camera, the angles and distances, so that 
the scenes are not static; include some close-ups* and some distant 
shots, some at eye-level, and some at above or below eye-level, etc. 
View and shoot a scene from two or three positions and then pick the 
picture which communicates your message most effectively. 
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The script that accompanies tha slides |can be read by sc ae as the 
slides are being hown, or it can be recorded by someone on a cassette 
tape, or it can be recorded for you by the Special Educatiorf Department 
at the University of Hawaii, The tape used by the Special Education 
Department has music from the album Free to Be You and Me , To receive 
a copy, s^d a blank tape to the Special Education Department with 
your request; you must include in your request the statement "we shall 
use the recording only for program activities at the school and the 
immediate community, and assure the Hawaii Integration Project that no 
copies will be made nor will it be used for commercial purposes," 

The cost of the materials (film, slides, and cassette tape) is about 
$50,00, However, if you do not wish to make your own slide show, 
^' several options are available: 

(1) Write or call the Special Education Departre it the University 
of Hawaii and borrow one of the slide shows that have already 
been made. While it would probably show another school and 
unfamiliar students, it will show a Special Friends Program 

in action. 

(2) Borrow a film from your school di: let or public library that 
shows handicapped and nonhandicapped students engaged in 
integrative activities. 

(3) Show pictures and/or read a book about severely handicapped 
students and relate it to the stu^Jants at that specific school. ^ 

\ 
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Special Friends Program 
Activity Sheet 



Rules to Remember 

Thank you for wanting to be a Special Friend. We hope you will have fun 
and enjoy yourself, but as a Special Friend, you will have the following 
responsibilities : 

1, To visit your special education Special Friend and to attend Special 
Friends meetings during the scheduled times and days. If you cannot 
attend, let the teacher in charge know in advance. If you have other 
committments, such as JPO duty, club meetings, etc, try to re-arrange 
your schedule now so that you will have enough time to participate in 
the Special Friends program. 

2, Not to carry or lift a special education student. Ask a teacher or 
aide to move your Special Friend if s/he needs any help, 

3, To push a wheelchair slowly and carefully. While pushing a wheelchair, 
walk— do not run. Be sure that your Special Friend's hands and fingers 
do not get caught in the w.ieel's spokes; place his/her hands in his/her 
lap. Remepiber that the person sitting in the wheelchair may not be 
able to break a fall with his/her hands or avoid objects that come 

too close, 

4, Not to feed a special education students 

5, To obey any other rules given by the teacher in charge, 

If you have any questions about the Special Friends Program, or the students 
in the program, please ask the teacher in charge, 

I 
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Special Friends Program 
Permission Slip 



Dear Parents: 

Your child hao expressed interest in becoming a Special Friend* 
'rhe Special Friends Program focuses upon social interactions between 
severely handicapped students and nonhandicapped students at 

(name of school) School so that severely handicapped students 
can better adjust to a variety of school and community settings and 
so that nonhandicapped students can better understand their handicapped 
peers. The program will be conducted under the direction of regular 
education and special ec'ucation teachers to insure positive interactions 
among the students and to help them feel comfortable with one another. 

If your child beco*.7ies a Special Friend, s/he will play with a 
severely handicapped student twice a week and attend a program session 
for regular education students once a week during recess time. 

If you agree to your child's participation in the Special Friends 
Program, please sign and detach the form below and have your child return 

it to class by (date) . If you have any questions about 

the program^ please call me at (phone number) . 

Sincerely yours, 



Teacher ^s name 



I, » P^rsnt of ^ , 

have read thf, ;)etter explaining the (name of school) Special Friends 

Program, and I a^ree to have my child participate in the program. 



Parent/Guardian's Signature 



Date 



5? 
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SPECIAL FKIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Orientation Session //3 



Topic: When To Be A Special Friend? 



Date: 

Teacher's 
Name : 



Instructional Goals/Objectives: To schedule Lime for the Special Friends Program 



Participants (including number and levels of students); 
Secondary (7-12) students 

Length of Session: 20 minutes, but in two segments 
Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session 
(Including any adaptations); 

-Chalk and blackboard 

-Special Friends Preference Sheet (optional) —one per student 

-Index cards — two per student 

-Pencils 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

1. Read the discussion in Chapter 2 on the ratio of regular education 
students to special education students and on matchings/assignraents 
for them and decide how best to make the assignments* 

2. Create a Special Friends Preference Sheet form if students will be 
aJflowed to make choices about which rooms, times, and/or days they 
will meet (see sample) and make enough copies for every- student, 

3, Have enough index cards for every student. ' 

4, Draw sample of index card and the information needed on that card 
(see sample) ♦ 
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Description of Activities 



A. C ollecting Parental Permission Slips 

Remind students that they must return the 
permission slips in order to become a 
Special Friend. 

B. Filling Out Preference Sheet (optional) 

1. Pass out one preference sheet to every 
student. 

2. Read the questions and possible choices 
aloud, allowing students enough time to 
ask questions and write down their 
preferences. 

3. Collect the preference sheets. 

4. After the students have been dismissed, 
circle or write in the teacher, times 
and days each student will be scheduled 

^ for according to the method of 

^ distribution previously decided upon. 

C. Filling Out Index Cards 

1. Return each student's preference sheet 
with his/her schedule clearly marked 
on that sheet. 

2. Explain that this will be their 
schedules for the length of the program. 
However, if any s< Adent is unhappy with 
his/her schedule after trying it for 
two weeks, then the student should 

come and talk with the regular education 
teacher abotit othev arrangements. 

3. Remind them that there is a commitment 
in being a Special Friend — to meet at 
the scheduled fijnes and let the regular 
education teacbar know if you can't 
make a meeting. 

4. Pass out two index cards to each 
student and ask them to make two copies 
of their schedule as shown on the 
blackboard. 

5. Collect one card for your files and ask 
the students to keep the other as a 
reminder. 



Assessment of Activities 
(students ' reactions , teacher ' s 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 



At first students met with special 
education students only during 
scheduled times, but later as they 
became more comfortable, many regular 
education students would come to Lhe 
special education class during other 
times to play with their friends. 
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Special Friends Preference Sheet 

Student's Name 

Homeroom Teacher Room Number 



1. Were you a Special Friend before? (circle one) Yes No 

If you were a Special Friend before, which Special Education teacher 
and room did you visit? 

Special Education Teacher Room Number 



2, Which Special Education teacher and room would you like to visit this year? 



first choice second choice 

If you do not have a preference Cor if it is not possible to give you your 
first or second choice), you will be assigned to where you will be most needed. 
Special Education Teacher Room Number 



3, When would you like to visit your Special Friend and attend Special Friend 
meetings? (circle one) 

Morning Recess Afternoon Recess Lunch Break 

On which days? (circle three) 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 

4* Do you have any other activities (such as JPO duty, club mee'irigs, etc.) 
to do during those days and times? (circle one) Yes No 

If you do, ^ase list those activities. ^ 



GO 



5A 



Special Friend Index Card 



Student's Hm.e 



Homeroom Teacher Room Number 

Special Education Teacher Room Number 

Integration Sessions (days and tlmea) 



Regular Education Teacher Room Number 

Regular Education Session (days and times) 

Other Activities , 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Sesslon'tfl 



Teacher 's 
Name : 



Topic: What is a Disability? 



/ 



Instructional Goals/Objectives: 1. To experience a disabling condition 

2. To ^discuss how it feels to be disabled 

H 

Participants (including' number and levels of students); 
Upper elementary (4-6) or secondary (7-12) students 

length of session: 20 minutes 

Physical setting: Classroom where materials available 

Materials /Equipment Needed for Sessioi^ 
(including any adaptations): 

A wide range of simulations are possible, depending upon what kind of materials 
are available and in what numbers « If possible, use actual equipment used by 
many severely handicapped students — wheelchairs, braces, etc. But if such 
equipment is not readily available, disabilities can be simulated with quite 
common materials. 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

1. Create a variety of simulated disabilities and tasks — each pair of students 
does MQJk have to experience a unique disability, but all pairs should not 
expeflPmce the same disability. Some examples are: 

a. Blindness — a student is blindfolded by his/her partner with a bandage, 
scarf, etc. and must then pour some water from a pitcher into* a paper 
cup, drink the water, then walk to the wastebasket at the other end of 
the room and drop the cup into the wastebasket. 

b. Confused sense of direction — a student must write a few three-letter 
words given by his/her partner, e.g., "hot," "dog," with his non-dominant 
hand, then with his/her dominant hand, the student must write these words 
on tb > paper so that they are correctly reflected in a mirror place on the 
paper at a right angle in front of the student, thus "hot" would look like 

c. Clumsiness — a student puts on a pair of thick socks on his/her hands 
and then must string some beads. 

d Balance problems — a student is spun around several times by his/her 
partner and then must walk a 11. a marked with masking tape. 

Limited use of limbs — a student's ankles and knees are tied together 
with a strap, string, etc. by his/her partner, and then must walk across 
the room with crutches, sit down on a chair, get up and walk back across 
the room. 

f. Talking problems — a student's mouth is taped with masking tape by his/her 
partner and then must talk with his partner, asking and answering questions 
and carrying on a sustained conversation. 
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1. Write specific directions for simulating a disability and the tasks that 
the student must perform on a piece of paper. Avoid writing down the 
disability, e.g., "clumsiness," or any clues as to how the person should 
feel; simply state the directions, e.g., ''tie ankles and knees together 
with the pieces of cloth," or "walk to the opposite end of the roora/^ 
Also, write down a short reminder of what the non-disabled partner's 
role should be — s/he should mainly be an observer, noting how well 
his/her partner is able to perform the tasks, what dif f iculties ^arlse 
' from^ the disability,* etc.. Naturally, the partner should not allow the 
disabled person to injure him/herself, but the partner should allow the 
disabled person to bump into walls, feel frustrated at not being able to 
complete a task, etc. . , v 

3. Attach the directions to the materials needed and make enough sets of the 
various simulations so that all students can experience one disability. 

4. Write identifying numbers or words on the simulations and write the 
corresponding numbers or words on pieces of paper to put intd a container 
from which' pairs tjf students will pick their disabilities. 



Description of Activities 



Assessment of Activities 
(students ' reactions , teacher ' s 
observations and suggestions 
for Improvement, etc.) 



A. Simulating Disabilities 

1. Ask students whethet they have ever 
experienced a temporary disability — 
sprained an ankle and could not walk 
well, pulled a wisdom tooth and could 
not talk well, etc. Ask students to 
try to remember what it is like to 
itch and not be able to scratch under 

a cast, to be able to drink only liquids 
for food, etc. 

2. Tell students that they are going to 
experience only a small fraction of 
some disabilities severely handicapped 
people have to live with 24 hours a 
day, every day, 

3. Divide students into pairs and have 
each pair pick a number or word which 
indicate which disability they will 
experience. Tell the pairs that they 
are to take turns o about 5 minutes 
each and about the role of the non- 
disabled partner. 

4. Give each pair their simulation cr 
direct them to where the simulations 
have been placed in the room. 
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Detici:lptlon of Activicles 



Assessment of Activities 



5. Ask the pairs to read the directions 
and follow them. Help the pairs who 
are having difficulties understanding 
the directions or simulating the 
disability, 

B. Discussing the Disabilities 

1* After all students hav^e experienced 
one disability, have a discussion 
about thdir feelings while exper- 




Examples: 



a. Which of your abilities were 
limited when you were made 
disabled? 



"couldn't walk too well, 
confined to wheelchair, couldn't 
do for myself*' 



b. How did the disability make 
you feel? 



was upset, weird, thankful not 
disabled, frustrated" 



c. Do you think a person who is 



"yes, hard to do things" 



disabled ever ^^ets frustrated, 
bitter? Why? 



d. How do you feel when you see a 
disabled person managing to do 
things? 



'wow, they try really hard" 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Session //2 



Date:^ 

Teacher 's 
Name: 



Topic: How Do We Communicate? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: 1* To be aware that corarauuication can be non-verbal 

as well as verbal. 
2. To give and receive informaticn non-verbally. 

Participants (including number and levels of students): 
Lower elementary (K-3) students 

Length of Session: 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session 
(Including any adaptations): 

-Chalk and blackboard 

-Sign Language Fun (Random House/Children *s Television Workshop) or Hand talk 
(Remy Charlip, Mary Beth> George Ancona) 

-I Have a Sister/Mv Sister is Deaf (Jeanne Whitehouse Peterson)— optional 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session: 

1. Decide what feelings you want to portray and practice pantomiming them. 

2. Borrow a book on sign language and learn some signs, or invite someone who 
can sign for the students. 



Description of Activities 



Showing Feelingr 

1. Ask students how they can tell when 
their parents are angrv at them. 

2. Ask students to sHow the different 
ways a person could tell someone 
else "I'm mad at you" or "I like 
you" without using words. 

3. Act out some feelings — sad, tired, 
nervous, frightened, etc. — and ask 
students to guess what feelings you 
are trying to communicate. After 
each feeling is acted out, discuss 
how students could tell what feeling 
you were trying to communicate. 



ERJC 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 



"tell me, spank me" 

"give stink-eye, move away or turn 
back on person, ignore person; 
smile at person, kiss or hug person' 

sounds made, body positions, 
facial expressions 
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Description of Activities 



B. Signing 

1. Er.plain that people who cannot talk 
and/or hear often use sign language 
to communicate. Ask students whether 
they watch Sesame Street and have 
seen Linda communicate with signs. 

2. Show students a book on sign langiiage 
and teach them some simple signs. 

C. Reading About A Beaf Girl (optional) 

1. Read I Have a Sister/Stie is Deaf 
aloud. This elementary level 

• book describes the relati.. ship 
and communication between two 
sisters, one of whom is deaf. 

2. After reading the book, ask students 
whether they can think of advantages 
and disadvantages of being deaf. 

D. Communicating with Severely Handicapped 
Students 

1. Tell students that some of the 
severely handicapped students they 
are playing with in the Special 
Friends Program have difficulties 
expressing and communicating their 
feelings. 

2. Write some guidelines £or communi- 
cating with severely handicapped 
students on the blackboard and give 
examples. If possible, let students 
practice with each other. These 
guidelines should be appropriate 
for the specific Special Friends 
and should facilitate communication 
without suppressing spontaneous 
peer interactions • Some possibili-' 
ties are: 

a. Try to make eye contact before 
you speak. You may touch your 
Special Friend to get his/her 
attention, but if he/she 
doesn't want to look at you, 
don^t force him/her. Just be 
sure that you are looking at 
him/her. 



Assessment of Activities 



"can play piano, but cannot hear 
tune, can't hear wind chimes, but 
not waken by storm either" 
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Description of Activities 



Assessment of Activities 



b. Don't be silent or afraid to talk 
because you think that your 
Special Friend won't understand 
what you are saying or because 
he/she doesn't seem to be paying 
attention to what you are saying. 
Keep talking even though the 
conversation is one-sided and 
remember to use gestures as well 
as words when you talk about 
what you^re doing, feeling, 

etc. Many severely handicapped 
persons understand more than 
they ard able to show you. 

c. If you ask your Special Friend 
a question, give him/her time 
to answer. Sometimes it takes 
a while for him/her t;o find and 
speak some words. 

d. If your Special Friend doesn't 
anower your questions verbally, 
then try to ask your questions 
in other ways so that he/she 
doesn'^t have to speak. Perhaps 
he/she can just point or smile 
or simply look at what he/she 
wants. 

e. Don't be discouraged or give up 
if it takes a while for you to 
communicate with your Special 
Friend. 



''we're going out to the play- 
ground; I can't wait for lunch 
because I love spaghetti" 



it is easier to respond to 
"point to the toy you want to 
play with" (showing two toys 
one at a time) than to "which 
toy do ygji want to play with?" 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Rp^lar- Education Session ?/3 



Date: 

Teacher's 
Name: 



Topic: l^hat is a Prosthesis? . 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: 1. To name some tools which people use to accomplish 

a task. 

2. To view a prosthesis as ^ tool. 

3. To understand why and how handicapped persons use 
prostheses. 

Participants (including number and levels of students); Lower elementary (K-3) students^'^ 



ERLC 



Length of Session: 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom where prostheses can be displayed 

Materials/Equipment ^Needed for Session 
(including any adaptations); 

-Picture of boy and apples 

-Chalk and blackboard 

-Tracy by Nancy Mack (optional) 

-Various pro theses (wheelchair; head gear, prone, board, etc.) 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

1. Draw a large picture of the boy and apples on the blackboard or reproduce 
enough copies of the picture so that each child can view the picture. 
Borrow a copy of the book Tracy from the library (optional) . 
Arrange to have several prostheses on display and gather some information 
abpyt each of them. 



2. 
3. 



Description of Activities 



A. Discussing the Picture 

1. Ask students to name wayr. the boy 
could get apples frcu the tree^ 
Examples: "what is happening in this 
picture?/* "can he reach the applet? 
"how can he get an apple?" 

2. List the answers given by the students 
on the blackboard, grouping the answers 
into two basic categories: (a) using 
'^human" skills or extraordinary human 
effort such as climbing, jumping, etc. 
or (b) using tools such as ladder, 
mango picker, etc. 



Assessment of Activities 
(students* reactions, teacher ^s 
observations and suggestions 
for irapr ovemen t , et c . ) 



''He*s trying to get tie apple." 
"Climb ladder, climb tree, aave 
daddy lift him, tie rope on tree 
and climb up." 
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Description of Activities 



3. Explain that (a) without a too], *:he boy 
might not be able to get an apple and 
(b) people often need and use tool: to 
get and do things. 

B. Reading about Tracy (optional) 

1* Read Tracy aloud* This elementary level 
book describes a girl with cerebral p^ilsy— 
> her skills and attitudes, her daily 
activities, and the equipment she uses;. 

2. While reading the story, poinj out the 
tools Tracy useis and how they help her do 
things for herppilf • Ask students whether 
they do and enjoy similar activities, 

3. After reading the story, ask students 
how Tracy "got around." 

C . Des cribing Piostheses 

!• Write tht x^ord "prosthesis" on the 

chaikboatd and explain that a prosthesis 
is a tool that a handicapped person needs 
in order to do something. Without a 
prosthesis, that person usually has a lot 
of trouble dc>ing something or might not 
be able to do it at all. 

^•;ox^ some prostheses and ask students to 
//..ess V w these toolj can help handicapped 
persons. If possible, allow students to 
handle the equipment, perhaps even 
putting them on or getting on them. 

3, Tell students something about each 

prosthesis — cost, when and how often it 
is used, its benefits and liabilities, 
what can go wrong if it is not handled 
pro?er-Iy, etc. 



Afisessment of Actlvitios 



"Wheelchair, bike, arms, crutches" 



Special education students demonstrat 
how to use equipment; regular 
education students smiled when 
special education students were 
successful. 
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\ SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAtI 



Topic: What is a Prosthesis; 



Regular Education Session ^r3 

Date; 

Teacher's 
Name : 



Instructional Goals/Objectives; To name some tools which people use to accomplish 

tasks. 

2, To view a prosthesis as a tool, 

3, To understand why and how handicapped persons use 
prostheses . 

Participants (including number and levels of students); secondary (7-12) students 



Length of Session: 20 minutes || 

Physical Setting: Classroom where prostheses can be displayed 

Materials /Equipment Needed for Session 
(including any adaptations); 

-Four pictures of people using various tools^-- one per f^roup of 4-6 students 
-Chalk and blackboard 
-Paper and pencils 

-Various prostheses (wheelchair, head gear> prone board, etc) 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

1, Find magazine pictures of people using foux ordinary rools such as eyeglasses, 
fins, tractors , etc. Reproduce enough copies of the four pictures so that each 
group has a set, 

2, Arrange to have several prostheses on display and gather some information about 
each of them, 



Description of Activities 



A. Discussing Pictures 

1. Divide students into small groups and pass 
out .A set of the pictures to each group • 

2, Ask groiips to study the fou*- pictures and 
list what they have in conunon. 

3* Discuss the various lists, focusing on the 
things the four people are uaing and why 
they are using them. Explain that: fa) all 
four people are using tools, (b) without 
:ools the people might not be able to do 
what they are doing, and (c) by using tools 
of some kind, people extend their abilities 
to do what they want to do. 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions^ 
for Iraprovement, etc) 



"people doing something, 
people using something" 
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Description of Activities 



B. Discussing Transportation Tools (optional) 

If Ask groups to list tools that may be used 
to help people move from one place to 
another: (a) from home to school, 
(b) from Kailua to Honolulu, (c) from 
Oahu to Maui, (d) from Hawaii to the 
mainland, and (e) from Earth oi the moon. 

2. Discuss the following questions: 

a« How many of you could get from your 

home to school without using any tools? 
How come? 

b» How Long do you think it would take a 
person to jog from Kailua to Honolulu? 
To T.ide a bus? To ride a car? 

c. How many different ways are there to 
get from Oahu to Maui? Which way do 
you prefer? 

C, Describing Prostheses 

!• V/rite the word "prosthe::is" on the chalk- 
board and explain that a prosthesis is a 
tool that a handicapped person neec's in 
order to do something. Without a 
prosthesis, that person usually has a lot 
of trouble doing something or might not 
be able to do it at all. 

2. Show some prostheses and nsk students to 
guess how these tools can help handicapped 
persons. If possible, allow students to 
handle the equipment, perhaps even 
putting them on or getting on them. 

3. Tell students something about each 
prosthesis — cost, when and how often it 
is used, its benefits and liabilities, 
what can go wrong if it is not handled 
properly, etc. 



As5;ei:;smenl of Activities 



"close enough to walk" 



"airplane, barge, canoe, swim" 



Special education students 
demonstrated how to use equipment; 
regular education students smiled 
when specii 1 education students 
were successful. 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Session //4 

Date; 



Teacher's 
Ndnie * 

Topic: How Can We Play Together? ' 

Instructional Goals/Objectives : 

1» To become familiar with some of the materials, activities, and techniques that 

can be used In the Special Friends Program. 
2. To discuss some possible alternatives and adaptations in playing with severely 
handicapped peers* 
Participants (including number and levels of students) ; 

Upper elementary (4-6) or secondary (7-12) students 
Length of Session: 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom or playground where materials are available. 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Scission 
(including any adaptations): 

Most of the materials and activities that may be frequently used by the students 
during the integration sessions— Lego, ball, records and phonograph, etc. 



Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

1. Arrange to have the materials on display. 

2. Arrange to have one or more severely handicapped Special Friend present at 
this session. 



Description of Activities 



A. Viewing an InteractioTi 

1. Show the students some of the materials 
that they can play with Buring the 
integration sessions. 

2. Ask students if they are unfamiliar with 
any of che materials and briefly explain 
how thrise are generally used. 



Assessment of Activities 
(students^ reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 



Students quite excited about the 
kinds of variety of toys and games. 
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Description of Activities 



3. Interact with a special education student 
using one of the materials, showing the 
regular education stude^ ♦'3 i»ow to use 
physical prompts and v^»thi cues, how you 
give any necessary assists ^^nd 
reinforcements, etc. While le regular 
education students should not be turned 
into teacher aides or even be aware 
of the technical special education terms, 
they should be familiar with some of the 
ways they can gain a severely handicapped 
student's attention, insure and reward 
appropriate behavior, etc, 

B. Diacus.oing Adaptations 

1. Show the students a familiar and ordinary 
object like a ball and ask them how they 
use it when they play with their friends. 

a. If you were throwing this ball to 
someone in wheelchair who could not 
easily move to go after it, how would 
you throw the ball? 

b* If a person could not see the ball, 
how could you change the ball so that 
he/she would know where the ball was 
rolling? 



AssesamonL of Activities 



Regular education students were 
a bit surprised at capability of 
handicapped student and how he 
played the activity. 



"catch it, hit it" 



"aim for person's lap, go near, 
get him out of wheelchair and on 
floor so could roll it to him" 

"attach bells to ball, put rice 
in ball, attach string to ball so 
she could pull it towards her" 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Session //5 



Date: 



Teacher's 
Name: 



Topic; How Does a Disabled Person Live? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: To become aware of a disabled person's daily life 
the problems he/she faces and the solutions he/she finds. 



Participants (including number, and levels of students): 

Lower plementary (K-3) , upper elementary (4-6) or secondary (7-12) students. 
The content of the guest's speech and the student's questions will probably 
vary according to the ages and interests of the students. 

If there are only a few Special Friends, you may want to combine with a 
health or social studies class to have a larger r. 'dience and give other 
students an opportunity to listen to thr guest speaker. 

Length of Session: 45 minut:es (usual class period) 

Physical Setting: Classroom suitable for guest speaker and audience 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session r 
(including any adaptations) 

-Whatever is requested by guest speaker 
-Kids on the Block Puppet Show— optional 

Any Advanced Preparations^ needed for Session: 
See "Guidelines for Having a Guest Speaker*' 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for Improvement, etc.) 



Description of Activities 



The format of the talk should be whatever is 
most comfortable for the guest speaker. You 
should, of course, introduce the speaker and 
give students an opportunity to ask questions 
they may have. 



Students very interested in 
examining special van with 
equipment for driver in 
wheelchair. 



The Kids on the Block Puppet Show may serve 
as an alternative if a guest speaker is not 
available and/or the students feel more corn- 



Students enjoyed manipulating 
puppets themselves. 



r 



fortable asking puppets questions about vari- 
ous disabilities. Six puppets — Mark, who has 
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Description of Activities 



Assessmont of Activities 



cereb al palsy and uses a wheelchair; Ellen Jane, 
who has Down's Syndrome and is mentally retarded; 
Manny, wKb is deaf; Renaldo, who is blind; Mel-- 
..ody, who weats glasses; and Brenda, who is over- 
weight — come complete with props, script, and 
sometimes even puppeteers. For further informa- 
tion about how you can borrow these puppets, con- 
tact the U.H. Department of Special Education. 
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Guidelines for Having a Guest Speaker 

Inform the Principal of your plans and follow whatever procedures the 
school has for iiiviting a guest speaker. Consider whether an honorarium 
is possible and a{Jpropriate. 

Decide on the size and ages of the audience (whether to have only student 
in th^ Special Friends Program or to Invite other classes which might 
benefit from listening to a disabled person speak). Figure out some 
possible dates and times when all the students can be present* 

Contact possible organizations to find a 'disabled person 
who would be willing to come to the school and talk, with the student?.. 
Give some information about the Special Friends Program, the objective 
of the lesson, the ages and interests of the audience, etc.. sc that 
these people have a clear idea of^what would be involved if they were 
to say "y^s.** It may take a letter and several phone calls to agree 
upon a mutually convenient date and time. 

Be sure to inquire about the speaker's special needs — means of 
transportation to and from the school and classroom, audio-visual 
equipment, general format s/he prefers (e.g., formal lecture. Informal 
quest lon-and-answei?, eLc), what s/he would like you to say in your 
Introduction, etc. Suggest that the speaker bring some things for the 
students to see, touch, etc. to hold their attention. 

If more than one speaker is available, you might consider having two 
people during one session or saving possible speakers for other sessions. 

Find a classroom suitable for the guest speaker and the audience. Make 
arrangements for enough chairs, special equipment, etc. 

A few days before the speaker is scheduled to come, call him/her to 
confirm the date, time, and location of the schodl and classroom. 

If possible, brief the audience in advance. Tell the students why the 
speaker is coming, have them prepare some questions to ask the speaker, 
talk about ^-the kinds of behavior you expect when a visitor comes to the 
school, make lels and perhaps refreshments. 

After the guest speaker 's^vi^it, have all the students write thank-you 
notes, mentioning specific things they enjoyed about that visit. 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular J^^ducation Session //6 

H^Date: 

Teacher's ^ 

Name: 

Topic: How Do We View Disabled People? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives^ 

1. To identify some stereotypes of certain groups of people. 

2. To examine how disiabled people are port- ayed in various media. 

Participants (including number anjl levels of students): 
Secondary (7-12) students 

Length of Session: 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: classroom 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session 
(including any adaptations): ♦ 

-chalk and blackboard 

-activity sheet, ''Media Checklist"— one per student 

-some ads, newspaper articles, familiar stories, etc. in which disabled persons 
are present 

-Barnes, Berrigan, and Biklen, What's the Difference? (optional) 

-Baskin and Harris, Notes from a Different Drummer (A Guide to Juvenile Fiction 

Portraying the Handicapped ) (optional) 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session: 

1. Ffnd some ads, newspaper articles , familiar stories in which disabled persons 
are present and bring them to class; think of some examples from t.v. programs 
and films to discuss in class. 

2. Reproduce enough copies of the activity sheet, ''Media Checklist," for every 
student. 



Description of Activities 



Identifying Stereotypes 

1. Write the word '*otereotypes" on the black- 
board and explain that stereotypes are 
generalizations made about groups of 
people. 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for Improvement, etc.) 



Do not go into lengthy 
definitions, all students'^^have 
to be able to do is to name 
some stereotypes. 
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Description of Activities 



2. Write "Girls are on the chalkboard 
and , ask students to complete the 
sentence with some generalizations made 
about girls. ^ 

3. Substitute the name of an ethnic group 
and ask students to complete the 
sentence with some stereotypes about 
that ethnic group. 



KLC 



4. Substitute "Disabled people" and ask 
students to complete the sentence with 
some stereotypes of that group. 

Checking out the Media 

1. ,Hand out a cppy of the activity sheet, ^ , 
"Media Checklist," to e^ch student > 

2. Ask each student to examine one work 
which portrays a disabled person and 
circle the pertinent traits on the 
activity sheet. You can either 
provide the works and have the 
students do the activity sheet during 
the session or ask the students to fiiid 
their own examples and do the activity 
sheet at home. 

3. After the students have completed their 
activity sheets, have a group discussion 
about the various works they have 

exam ined . Examp 1 es : 

a. Are there many works about 
disabled people? Why or why not? 

b. What traits do the disabled people 
in the stories, t. v. programs , etc. 
have? l^at are their physical 
characteristics? Their personal- 
ities? 



r. How did you feel toward the disabled 
people portrayed? 



Assessment of Activities 



"weak, dependent, housewives, 
mothers , sensitive" 



If not handled properly, this 
can be a veiry touchy subject, 
especially if the stereotypes 
given are negative ones. Point 
out ?;hat very few generalizations 
can be made about a grou^ because 
individuals in that group are 
not the same. At the same 
time, negative ethnic stereo- 
types can be related to the 
negative stereotypes of dis- 
abled people and provide an 
opportunity for students to 
empathize with disabled people. 

"fragile, helpless, hard to 
live with" 



Some stereotypes to look for are: 

1. The disabled as angelic, 
long-suffering — Tiny Tim in 
A Christmas Carol , charity 
drives for disabled. 

2. The disabled as mean, nasty — 
various witches in fairy tales, 
Captain Hook in Peter Pan , 
Richard 

3. The disabled as incompetent, 
childlike — Mr. Magoo, Lenny in 
Of Mice and Men , "Charly." 

4. The disabled as super competent- 
"Longstreet," "Ironsides." 

For an extensive discussion of this 
topic, read pp. 57-71 in What^s the 
Difference ?" This book also 
provides an excellent bibliography 
of books and films about disabled 
people. 

"pity, admiration" 
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'^Media Checklist" 



Special Friends Program 
Student Activity Sheet 



Directions : Find a story, play, fairy tale, poom, magazine or newspaper article, 
t.v* program, advertisement, etc, in which a disabled person is 
present. Examine how that person is portrayed by circling the 
following traits which most accurately describe that person. 



Title of Work 



Author 



Nature of Disability 



1. The disabled person is (a) a main character or (b) a minor character 

2. The disabled person is (a) the hero or heroine or (b) the villain 

3. The disabled person is (a) physically attractive or (b) physically unattractive 

4. Th^ disabled person is (a) self-reliant, not unduly helped by others or 

(h) very dependent, always being helped by others 



5* The disabled person is 



(a) , respected by others in the work, treated as an 

equal by them or 

(b) pitied by others in the work, treated as an 
inferior by them^ 



What is your attitude towards the disabled person portrayed in this work? 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Session iH 



Date: 



Teacher's 
Name : 



Topic: What is a Friend? *- 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: !• To describe some characteristics of friendship. 

2. To compare and contrast friendships with 
nonhandicapped peers and handicapped peetd. 



Length of Session: 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials/Equipment Needed for Session 
(Including any adaptations): 

-chalk and blackboard 
-drawing paper and crayons 

- Special Friends Coloring Book alternate) —one per student 
Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

Obtain enough copies of the Special Friends Coloring Book for every student if 
using it. 




(including number and levels of students) ; Upper elemen 



tary (4-7) 



students 



Description nf Activities 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
for Improvement, etc.) 



A. Defining Friendship 



1. Ask students "What is a friend?" 

Have each student quickly answer the 
question aloud by quickly completing the 
sentence, "A friend is someone who..." 



"plays with me, works together, 
shares" 



ERJC 
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Description of Activities 



B. Comparing Friendships 

1. Ask students to think about their best 
friends and their Special Friends. Then 
have students draw two pictures — one of 
themselves and their best friends doing 
something, and one of themselves and their 
Special Friends doing something. 

2. After they have finished drawing their 
pictures, ask them to describe their 
pictures. Discuss whether they do similar 
things with both friends, whether they feel 
differently when they are with their 
Special Friends. 

C. Reading the "Special Friends Coloring Book " 
(alternative) 

1. Read the "Special Friends Coloring Book" 
aloud while the students follow silently. 

2. Have students return to page 5 and draw a 
friend. 

3. Ask students to quickly answer the question 
"VHiat is a friend?" by completing the 
sentence, "A friend is someone who..." 

A. Discuss the similarities ^nd differences 
between their friendships with non- 
handicapped peers and handicapped peers. 
Examples: "^^at nice feelings do you 
get from both friends?'* How are your 
feelings for your Special Friend dif- 
ferent from your feelings for your 
other friends?" 

D. Drawing a Friendship Tree (alternative) 

1. Introduce the concept by saying soraethins 
like, "Trees and friendships are two 
things that grow. Just as there are ' 
different kinds of trees, there are 
different kinds of friendships." 

2. Have students draw the various parts of 
a friendship tree and write appropriate 
descriptive words on the various parts 
of the tree: 

root s of friendships — why we have and 
need friends 

trunk of friendships —why we like and 
continue friendships 



Assessment of Activities 



"feel sorry for handicapped people 
mean people tease people who are 
handicapped" 



1 



"feel more comfortable with 
other friends, able to help 
Special Friend more" 



\ 
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Descript:lon of Activities 



branches of friendships — different types 
of friendships, various activities we do 
with different friends 

3, Discuss the similarities and differences 
between their friendships with nonhandi- 
capped peers and handicapped peers • 
Examples: "Wtiat nice feelings do you get 
from both friends?^' ''How are your feelings 
for your Special Friend different from 
your feelings for your other friends?" 



Assessment f ^* Activities 



"feel mote comfortable- with 
other friends, able to help 
Special Friend more" 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Regular Education Session \\1 

Date: 

Teacher's 

Name ; 

Topic: i^at is a Friend? 

Inbtructional Goals/Objectives: 1. To describe^ some characteristics of friendship. 

2, To compare and contrast friendships with 
nonhandicapped peers and handicapped peers. 



Participants (including number and levels of students); Intermediate (7-9) or high 

school (10-12) students 

Length of Session; 20 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials/Equipmenr. Needed for Session 
(including any adaptations); 

-chalk and blac'cboard 

-activity sheet, ^'Friends" — one per student 
-pencils 

Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 

Reproduce enough copies of the activity sheet, ''Friends," for every student. 



Assessment of Activities 
Description of ActiviMes (students' reactions, teacher's 

observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 



A. Def Ining Friendship 

1, Ask students to quickly answer the question, 
"\Jhat is a friend?'' by completing the 
sentence ''A friend is someone who, • 

2, Record their answers on the chalkboard 

B . Comparing Friendships 

1, Ask students to focus on two of their 
friends, one who is nonhandicapped and 
the severely handicapped Special Friend 
they have been with the most, 

84 



cares, shares, lives iiext door 
to me*' 
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Description of Activities 



Ask students to fill in the activity 
sheet, "Friends/' completing the sentences 
with informatijn abcu^: their friendships 
with those tvo specific friends. (The 
teacher may want to substitute more 
appropriate questions, depending upon the 
students Involved.) 

After they have filled in the activity 
sheet, discuss the similarities and 
differences between friendships v;ith 
non-handicapped peers and friendships 
with handicapped peers. Examples: 
'*Wliat nice feelings do you get from ' ■ 
both friends?" "How are your feelings 
for your Special Friend different from 
your feelings for your other fi ends?" 



Assessment of Activities 



"feel good, can help Special 
P^riend more" 
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Friends 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Activity Sheet 



Directions: Pick two of your friends-- a regular educatioi student you know 
well and a special education student you know well. Then 
complete the following sentences with information about. your 
friendships with those two specific friends. 



• 



1» My friend and I play together. 
2, My friend likes me when I 
3* I like the way my friend 

4, If I teased my friend, s/he would 
feel • • . 

5, If my friend broke my prized 
possession, I would 

6, We are friends because •.. 



My Friend 



My Special Friend 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROCKACI 
Regular Education Se.«sion //8 



Topic: Why Integration? 



Date: 

Teacher's 
Name: 



Instructional Goa Ls/Objectlves : 

1. To identify some benefits of the Special Friends Program to regular education 
students and to special education students. 

2. To compare and contrast the benefits and problems of integration. 

Participants (Including number and levels of students) ; 
Upper elementary (4-6) or secondary (7-12) students 

Length of Session: 20 minutes 
Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials /Equipment Needed for Session 
(Including any adaptations) ; 

-paper and pencils 



Any Advanced Preparations Needed for Session; 



ERIC 



Descrlprion of Activities 



1. Divide students into small groups. 

2. Ask students to imagine that they are 
writing a letter to a friend on the mainland 
and describing the Special Friends Program. 
Ksk students to list some benefits of the 
program, what they are getting out of being 
a Special Friend. 

3. Have groups read their lists aloud to the 
rest of the students and note whether the 
groups mention any common benefits* 



Assessment of Activities 

< students' reactions, teacher's 
observations and suggestions 
folTv^mprovement, etc.) 
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Description oi Activities 



'AsseaanicnL of Activities 



A. Ask students whether they think their 
severely handicapped Special Friends are 
benefiting also. Possible questions: 

, -a. Do they seem to be en j dying themselves? 
How can you tell? 

b. Have they changed since the beginning of 
the .interactions with you? In what ways? 

Comparing Pros and Cons of Integration 

1, Explain that there is a law, P.L. 94-142, 
thalft'says that all handicapped persons are 

• entitled rto a f yee and appropriate education 
In the least rreatr let Ive environment poesible. 
This means that their severely handicapped 
Special Friends should be vith regular 
education students as much as possible. 

2. Ask students to imagine what it would be like 
if severely handicapped students were in 

•their classrooms, cafeteria, playground, etc, 

3, Have each grOup li.st some positive things 
that night happen if severely handicapped 
students and regular education students 
were mixed up and some negative things that 
might happen. 

4. Discuss the pros and cons of integration. 



"meet oiore people, mess up table" 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Fol low-Up Regular Education Session 



Date:_ 

Teacher •s 
Name: 



Topic: Any Changes? 

Instructional Goals/Objectives: To determine whether there has been a positive 

change in attitude towards severely handicapped 
students 

The Acceptance Scale was used by the Hawaii Integration Project to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of the Special Friends Program in changing regular edu- 
cation students' dfttitude^ toward severely handicapped studec^ts. If this 
^^.^survey was used as a pre-test , then it should now be used asT a post-test. 

The Friendship Survey was developed as a more' informal and optional survey of 
the regular education students' attitudes. It provides an individualized and 
personalized view of the impact made on each child by the program. This 
survey is given only after students have participated in the program for 
about a semester, and it compare the students' attitudes toward their severe- 
ly handicapped Special Friends with their ^attitudes towards their best friendi 
and their primary caregivers. 

While we realize that these surveys 'present an increase work load for the 
teacher, we feel that there should be some kind of pre- and post-test to 
help document change. 

Participoats (including number and levels of students): 

Lower elemenLary (K-3) , upper elementary (4-6) and secondary (7-12) can use 
the same form of the Friendship Survey if the questions are read to the younger 
children and their verbal answers recorded by the teacher. The Acceptance 
Scale has three levels and two versions (see Regular Education Orientation 
Session //I) . , 

Length of Sessions: 30 minutes 

Physical Setting: Classroom 

Materials ^Equipment Needed for Session 
(inclucling any adaptations): 

-The Aci:eptanc8 Scale or a substitute which measures the attitudes of non- 

handlc/ipped persqns toward hax\dicapped persons — one pev student 
-The Fr:iendship /Survey (optional) — one set per student 
-pencl^^r / 

Any Advanced Prejjiarations Needed for Session: 

1. Reproduce enough copies* of x\;hatever survey(s) will ne used for every student. 

2. Follow the procedures given on pages k'i-'kk for the AccepLance Sc:^le. 
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Description of Activities 



A, Administering the Acceptance Scale 



2. 



Pass out a copy^ of the survey and a pencil 
to every student. 



Read the instructions aloud while the 
students follow silently. Answer whatever 
questions they may have about the survey. 

3. Allow students enough time to complete their 
surveys and then collect them all* 

Administering the Friendship Survey (optional) 

1. . Pass out a set (three sheets) to every .. 

student* 

2. Read aloud the directions on each sheet, 
pausing after each time to give students 
an opportunity to fill in the names of 
their Special Friends, best friends, and 
caregivers. 

3* Then have the students go back and complete 
the three sentences on each sheet. 



C. Scoring the Acceptance Scale 

Score the surveys according to the directionr 
given in the Scoring Key. 

^ • Comparing Scores 

1# Check whether the pre and pest scores on 
the Acceptance Scale differ, and it they 
do^ by how much. If there is a differences 
then the students- chi?r.j^lng ./tL i.tudes 
towards severely hancii.;^.appec{ [><ir;^ons may 
be the resu.it ot the pro?L,rame 

2, Check the similarities and differences in 
the students' ans^vers on ^:ha Friendship 
Survey* 



Assessment of Activities 
(students' reactions, teacher ^s 
observations and suggestions 
for improvement, etc.) 
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FRIENDSHIP SURVEY 

Directions: In tiie three blanks below write the name of 
the special education Special Friend you have been with 
the most. Then complete the following statements, 



1, 1 like because 



2, My favorite thing to do with 



3, Wlien I am with , I feel 
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Name: 



Date: 

Person Dtacribed: Special Friend 



FRIENDSHIP SURVEY 

Directions; In the three blanks below write in the name 
of the person who takes care of you the most at hom e 
(mother, grandmother, older brother, etc.). Then complete 
the following statettfents • 



1, 1 like because 



2, My favorite thing to do with 



3, When^I am with , I feel 



•);) 



Name; ^ 

Date; 

Person Described: Primary Caregiver 



00 



FRIENDSHIP SURVEY 



Name: 



Directions: In the three blanks below write the name of 
your best frien d. Then complete the following statements. 



1. T like 



because 



Date: 



Person Described: Best Friend 



2. My favorite thing to do with 



is 



3. When I am with 



, I feul 



00 
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Chapter 4 

Social Performance Objectives for Severely Handicapped Students 

An important function of the Special Friends Program is to provide a 
positive and natural context for the development of social competence by 
severely handicapped students. As in other program areas such as motor, 
language, self-help, etc., specific goals and objectives as well as systema- 
tic instructional procedures must be individually designed for each severely 
handicapped student's social performance needs. Chapter 1 has already sum- 
marized the importance of social skills for severely handicapped learners. 
Given the expectation that severely handicapped persons are being prepared — 
not for segregated and isolated environments — to attend school, live, work 
and play in integrated community settings, acquiring the various social skills 
associated with these "normalized" patterns of behavior and interaction are 
crucial now and throughout that person's lifespan. Learning social skills 
allows an individual to access environments, situations and relationships 
which are themselves associated with obtaining valuable primary and social 
reinforcers as well as the acquisition of new skills. Nearly every task 
which we perform also requires mastery of certain social behaviors. For 
example, self-help involves knowing how to put clothes onto the body as 
well as selecting clothes which are warm or cool dcpendirg upon tae day's 
weather, but also involves selecting clothes which are "appropriate" for a 
planned social situation. Learning the social skills expected for workers 
on a particular job will be as important to successful employment as know- 
ing the actui-1 job skills themselves. Failure to follow certain social 
"rules" and disruptive social behaviors have been consistently related to 
community and job placement faiL^res (Gaylord-Ross, 1980; Renzaglia & Bates, 
198J). 
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Perhaps most important of ail, learning the social performance deniands 
of a play interaction with another person allows for the development of 
positive social relationships-friendships. Friendships are not only impor- 
tant in their own right but are associated with the presence of a support 
system in stressful situations, personal satisfaction and pleasure, and 
provide a context in which skills in non-social areas such as language, 
leisure, and motor skills can be developed. An important function of the 
Special Friends Program, is to provide a positive and natural context for 
severely handicapped students to develop social competence. 

Perspectives 

Traditio. ally, social skills have been a neglected area in curriculum 
for severely handicapped children and youth. Discussion of "social com- 
petence" typically refer to the social skills needs of severely handicapped 
learners as a dichotomous set of isolated target behaviors, some of which 
are to be increased and others which need to be decreased. Special educator 
are told that promoting social competence involves teaching severely handi- 
capped students skills such as how to greet their teachers and peers, and 

./ 

d'-^creasing behaviors such as aggression and self-stimulation (cf . Renzaglia 

Ba . 1983). Similarly, individualized social goaxs and objectives 
could bti increasing some behaviors and decreasing others, with each approach 
seen as being an equally meritorious way to develop social competence. 
Renzaglia and Ba^« (1983) emphasize that educators do not seem to have a 
theory of social competence which might guide curriculum development and pro 
grams. Currently there does not exist a systematic hierarchy or complex of 
social skills organized into a social performance curriculum model which 
teachers could use as a guide in goal selection and programming. 

McFall (1982) presents an alternative model of social skills, in which 
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he emphasizes that any behavior can be analyzed in terms of its social impli- 
cations. Persons who are judged to be socially competent by others in a 
particular situation, which may or may not involve interactions with another 
person, are evaluated according to social rules which apply to that situation 
even though a person cannot always articulate the governing rules* Thus it 
is critical that a comprehensive view of social performance not only describe 
expected behavioral outcomes but focus upon the context and content of those 
social rules which govern outcomes. In other words, social skills are vieWed 
as a combination of making crucial discriminations and emitting or with- 
holding of certain behaviors based upon those discriminations. 

It is also important to note that social skills overlap with performance 
in every other skill area: Whenever a person is engaged in any task, s/he 
is expected to follow the social rules for that context. Thus a self-help 
skill such as self -feeding at the dinner table also calls for a display of 
appropriate related social skills such as passing the serving dishes to 
others, not ''talking with one*s mouth full,** discussing pleasantries and 
avoiding unpleasant topics, etc. If a person rides a bus to work, for 
example, s/he must also exhibit special forms of reserved friendliness 
appropriate to stranger interactions in public; one sits alone rather than 
next to a stranger, for instance, as long as pairs of empty seats are avail- 
able, and oae does not generally greet other bus riders. 

Neel ^personal communication) emphasizes that social skills are **embed- 
ded** within human behavior, and thus may be best taught within each sequence' 
of non-social skills as part of task performances. One could perhaps begin 
by mapping the expected ^'social** behaviors for each of these non-social 
tasks and activities in a student's lEP (Neel, 1981). While this approach 
may be extremely functional in teaching the student appropriate responses for 
each of those well-reheari^ed behavior chains included in his/her educational 

U9 
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program, the approach is still fragmented and would require instruction in 
each and every behavioral sequence. \'Ihat is needed is a set of maximally 
generalizable social skills across various social environments — a social per 
formance repertoire frr the many, far more likely non-ins true tionaJ. and non- 
routine situations in a person* s lifetime. 

A Social Performance Curriculum Component 

The social performance model introduced ^here is an effort to compre- 
hensively program for an optimum set of social skills neeHed for the full 
» range of environments, situations, and interactions which can be expected to 
occur in integrated community settings. This approach to social perfor- 
mance does not view social slcills as a dichotomous set of "good" (teach 
those) and "bad" (get rid of those) behavicrs. Instead, a skill acquisi- 
tion perspective to social competence forms the basis of the asocial curri- 
culum component: the situational and environmental social iperforraance 
demands which are likely to confront a severely handicapped learner (or 
any individual) in integrated current and future community settings have 
been analyzed in terms of the discriminations which must be mastered for 
each demand. Individualized object.ives for each situational variation would 
be selected for a severely handicapped learner based upon a combination of 
an ecological inventory (Brown et al, 1979), an assessment of the individual 
current behavior skills, and an est:imate of which activity or response vari- 
ation would offer maximum use in multiple situations and across time. 

Excess behavior, therefore, is viewed as a source of information on 
the learner's current repertoire of functional strategies used to satisfy 
needs and express preferences^ Knowing how a child accomplishes certain 
functions in given situations provides the teacher with valuable informa- 
tion on what is important to that child as well as what his/her existing 
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behavioral skills are like. These are not considered to be target behaviors 
which should be incorporated into an lEP, however. Instead, a student *s 
lEjf should consist of positive, functional skills for that student in 
given situation?. In cases where a child uses excess behavior to perform 
a certain function, an alternative positive social behavior perhaps should 
be a priority over another unrelated social skill objective (Voelt^, Evans, 
Derer, & Hanashiro.inpress) .In any event, the approach is to teach new, 
social performance skills to prepare the student to be maximally independent 

and able to function in current and future, integrated community environments. 

^ 1 

The Social Performance Curriculum outlined briefly here consists of 

three major components that assist teachers to comprehensively assess and 

plan for social skills development in their students. These components 

are: (1) major situation types, (2) critical features of situation type, 

and (3) skill neads of situations (See Figure 4.1). There are eight major 

situation i^fpes delineated that require adherence to a set of social rules 
\ 

which are somehow communicated and acquired by persons judged to be socially 
competent by others. One may conceptualize these situation types as thos^ 
ranging from intensive to extensive interactions. Intensive interactions 
are more interpersonal and private, while extensive interactions occur in a 
more public domain. (See Table 4.1) 

Thus walking along the sidewalk at a shopping mall require.s the utili- 
zation of various social rules regarding the display of certain social 
responses, depending upon certain characteristics of the environment, the 
situation, and the other person(s) who may happen to be present. Walking 
with a best friend is a friendship interaction, and one can engage in 
familiar and friendly social responses with that person* Note, however, that 
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■^Readers who are interested in more detail beyond the information pre- 
sented in this Chapter should refer to Voeltz and Kishi (in preparation). 

10.1 
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CUES 

• Environmental 

• Situational 

• Relationships 

• Internal 




INTENSIVE 
INTERACTION 
SITUATIONS 



Private 
Independence 
Free Tinie & 
Task Related 



Friendship 
Interaction 
Tree Time & 
Task Related 
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Homogeneous 
Small Group 
Play, Social, 
Task Related 



Heterogeneous 
Small Group 
Play, Social, 
Task Related 



Active, Goal- 
Oriented 
Group 



Passive, Goal 

Oriented 

Group 



Public Place 
Stronger 
Interactions 
Social & 
Task Related 



PuLHc 

Independence 
Free Tinie & 
Task Related 



EXTENSIVE 

INTERACTION 

SITUATIONS 




eg 



SKILLS 

• Initiate/Gain Entry 

• Maintain Interaction 

• Reinforce Others/Display Affection 

• Consequate Others/Punish/Extinguish 

• Comply to Necessary Routines 

• Attend to Relevant Cues 

• Communicate 

• Offer/Request/Accept Assistance 

• Indicate Preference 

• Cope w1 th Negatives 

• Exhibit Associated Skills 

• leave-Take/Exit 
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TABLE 4.1 

Major Social Performance Situations and Examples^ 



Situation Type 



Examples of Situation Type 



Private Independence 
Free Time and 
Task Related 

Friendship Interaction 
Free Time and 
Task Related 

Homogeneous 5inall 
Group: Play, Social , 
Task Related 

Heterogeneous Small 
Group: Play, Social, 
Task Related 



Active, Goal -Oriented 
Group 



Passive, Goal-Oriented 
Group 

Public Place Stranger 
Interactions: Social 
and Task Related 



Public Independence 
Free Time and 
Task Related 



(I 

Playing Pac Man on a home video computer (no one else 
is at home); watching television alone; repairing a 
leak in the ceiling 

Playing Pac Man with a best friend; eating dinner with 
one's spouse; arguing with a close friend; going swimming 
with a lover 



Attending a slumh^ party of four sixth grade peers; 
three close frieim looking together for an p.partment 
to rent; discussing a problem with two close colleagues 



Mother with son and daughter going to the movies to- 
gether; older sister, friend and .younger sister going 
to store together; children from different classes 
talking at recess 

Playing soccer; playing baseball; working on road con- 
struction with a road crew; learning regrouping in 
third grade math class lesson 

Watching a movie at the theater; attending a football 
game; attending a Broadway play or opera at the Met 

Helping a small child who has dropped a package on the 
bus; asking the grocery clerk where to find the milk; 
asking the bus driver for a transfer; ignoring loud 
shouting from a motorist on the street 

Walking through the supermarket shopping for groceries; 
taking the bus to work; jogging along a jogger's path 
in the park; waiting for a plane at the airport 



^from VoeltZ and Kishi (in preparation) 

bThe situation types listed here and in Figure 2 are "arranged from intensive 
(at the top in this table) to extensive (at the bottom) interactions. Intensive 
suggests closer interactions or adherence to social rules over which the indi- 
vidual performer has a great deal of .control regarding what is acceptable behavior 
and what is not. Extensive suggests more "distant" interactions where the 
individual performer follows a set of social rules which are usually .nore rigid 
and assumed to be less forgiving; these rules are almost identically applied tc 
every person in that environment with some allowances for variables such as agr^. 
For example, nearly everyone will ask the bus driver for a transfer in ex:ictly 
the same way— an extensive interaction. On the other hand, conversations between 
best friends--an intensive interaction— differ markedly from dyad to dyad. 
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the situations are not mutually exclusive: the *'best friend" p.xample just 
given is somewhat constrained by the "free tliue independence in public" 
situation type. The full range of intimate behaviors ordinarily permitted 
in that close friendship would not generally be appropriate in the public 
arena of a shopping center as they would be in a more private context. Also, 
another set 6f social rules dictates expected behavior toward strangers who 
also happen to be present at the. mall. A variation of those "stranger" rules 
would apply to interactions with a clerk in one of the stores. 

Every situation type presents a person with a set of stimuli or features 
to which s/he must respond appropriately (See Table 4.2). These features 
require that certain discriminations be made by the social performer. 
Voeltz and Kishi (in preparation) categorize the features into the following 
groups: environmental, situational, relationships, and internal cues. A 
student, for example, should view the playground (environmental cue) at 
recess time (situational cue) as stimuli that should signal an appropriate 
time and setting for play activities. Conversely, watching a movie (situa- 
tional cue) with strangers (relationship cue) would set the occaf.ion for more 
quiet, attentive behaviors. 

The basic co^ of social responses exhibited in all of the situation 
types can be organized into 12 major skill needs (See Table 4.3). With rare 
exception, each of the listed responses is at times neecl<?tf for each situa- 
tion, but the exact nature of the response will differ based upon that 
situation. Therefore, discrimination training will be as important as 
teaching the actual social skill responses. For example, in almost every 
play situation a student will need to enter or initiate an interaction. In 
certain instances this may require that the student initiate a play activity 
with friends by approaching them on the playground and asking if they would 
like to play ball. In another setting auch as a public arcade with 
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TABLE 4.2 

Description of Situation Features and Examples. 



Major Features of Situation 



Description (Examples) 



Environmental Cues: 
Place/Setting,, 

Materials 

Situational Cues: 
Event 

^ Goal-Oriented Task 
Time 

Relationsmp Cues: 
Stranger 

Nonpe^'sona 1 Significant 

Personal Significant 

Interna) Cues: 

Per'aonal Interest 

Physiological Need 



Physical surroundings in which the interaction occurs 
(swimming pool, park, kitcnen) 

Objects manipulated or ''n contact during the interac- 
tion (video game, card game, bus fare) 



Occurrence or happening wiiich may jjipact the interac- 
tion or provide the context in wnicn responses are 
to occur (soccer game^ dramatic play, argument) 

A cofiiple;< of behavior leading to an end result; beha- 
havior of participants is expected to accomplisn a 
specific purpose (taking the bus to intended desti- 
nationv winning a basketball game* marriage proposal) 

Temporal elemencs/restrictions (weekends, lunch break, 
evening) 



Unfamiliar person, not an acquaintance (other shoppers 
shopping center, riders on the bus, children in 
another grade at sch i /*) 

Person who is not an acquaintance but wno occupies a 
role through whicn information/ services may be 
acquired or sought; interactions with this person 
are part of the specific social context (police 
officer, cashier at supermarket, principal of school) 

Person known no individual, an acquaintance or inti- 
mate friend (family member, classmate, lover, best 
friend),. 



Whether or not tne situation or activity reflects a 
personal preference or nonpreferred event/inter- 
action, based upon previous experiences, etc. 
(a preference: person may enjoy a Broadway play but 
not a footba 1 1 game) 

Internal/intrinsic desire or impulse which may not be 
jrelated to oDvious external stimulus event (turning 
on the radio, stretching, yawning) % 



from Voeltz and Kishi (note 5) 
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TABLE 4.3 

' ■ Definitions and Exa.p1es-of Major S.iH Needs^ 



Major^Skill Need 



Definition (Examples) 



Initiate/Gain Entry 



in^r 



Maintain interaction 



Reinforce Others/ 
Display Affection 

Corsequate Others/ 
Punish/Extirfguish 



Comply to Necessary 
Routi nes 



Attend to Relevant 
Cues 



Communicate 



Of fer/Request/ Accept 
Assistance 



Indicate Preference 



Cope with Negatives 



Exhibit Associated Skills 
(Non-Social) 



Leave-Take/Exit 



Behavior which allows a person to gain access to interac- 
tion, either to initiate an interaction to enter one wnich 
in already underway; to begin or start^an event/exchange 
(joining a game of kickb^ll, starting a conversation with 
a classmate, inquiring regarding the cost of a ticket to 
a movie) 

Behavior which allows >he interaction, activities, and/ 
or event to continue (tolerate noise at a school assembly, 
taking one's turn in a game) 

Provide others with positive feedback which is rewarding" 
to them (smiles, verbal/social reinforcement, hug) ^ 

■ V ^ 

Provide others with feedback which indicates that their 
response was inappropriate, unpleasant, etc., and which 
extinguishes su9h behavitjr (telling another to stop teas- 
ing, turning away from a group, ignoring obscene and ag- 
gressive remarks by passing motorist)* 

Adhere to minimal "rules" of a particular context, follows 
routines of given situation (passing ball to next person, 
standing in line at checkout counter in supermarket, wait- 
ing until it is one's tun in card game) 

Behavior which enables person to discriminate/delineate 
stimuli critical to that situation and thus respond in 
appropriate manner (orient to visual display of video 
game, localize sounds, watch wheri ball comes within reach) 

Verbal ('.oca! or non-vocal) and/or gestural behavior which 
makes needs known to others, sharing of information and 
feelings with others (looks toward desired toy, pounds on 
door to go out, talking on the telephone with a friend) 

Behavior which provides assistance or instruction to ' 
another person, asking for help when needed, accepting 
help, from another person when needed (tolerate being phy- 
sically guided through a response, asks mom to tie shoe- 
laces, picks up package for a child on the bus) 

Behavior which allows person to make a choice/decision 
from among alternatives available or presented by others 
(pointing to favorite ice cream flavor in store, select 
Space Invaders from video games) 

When presented with a negative consequence for previous 
response or difficulty in effecting needs or intent, can 
exhibit alternate strategy to continue an interaction or 
complete a task (find another toy if first choice is bro- 
ken, go to anther movie if first choice is sold out) 

Engage in the non-sccial skills necessary to the 
interaction situation, i.e., those skills which may 
be exhibited in social context but are considered 
to be in another domain such as motor, cognitive, 
language, etc. (move arm to push ball to peer, run 
to participate in relay race, keep score in pinball 
game) 

Behavior 'to terminate or withdraw from an interaction 
situation, cease participation in an activity wnen 
appropriate* desired, etc. (wave bye-bye, turn off 
toy, say good-bye and hang up the telepnone, tell a 
peer that you must leave because you have an appoint- 
ment) 



^from VoeltZ and Kishi (in preparation) . 
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electronic games, it would be inappropriate for the youngster to approach 
strangers. Thus, in this situation, imitiating a play activity would require 
that the student learn how to activ.ate a machine by inserting coins and 
pushing certain buttons, and continue this activity independently. 

Classroom Programming for ^Social Skills Development 

Teachers can accomplish social skills training for severely handicapped 
students through existing procedures and structures. Most teachers, for 
example, already translate lEP goals and objectives into some form of daily 
written instructional plans, and social skills programming can easily be 
incorporated into this system. This sectiqn will present an ex^piple, utilizing 
a social performance curricular framework for social skills development, and 
taking a specif ic social skill need through the lEP development process, 
including assessment, programming and evaluation. 

Assessment 

There are a number df comprehensive assessment-diagnoscic scales and 
tests that include sections on socio-emo tional development and one may want 
to administer th6se to gain information on the functioning level of each 
student. Oftentimes, though, these instruments are developmentklly derived 
and sequenced and do not yield useful information on the^social skills needed 
by a student to function in age-appr.opriate, integrated settings. For 
example, a 14-year-old student may be judged to be performing at a 12-month 
level on a developmental scale,' yet he is attending a junior high school 
where it is necessary to be able to participate at large schbol-wide 
assemblies, engage in appropriate leisure activities during recess, and 
attend school dances. Knowing that he tests at the ^^12-month level'^ does not 
give the teacher information which is panti cularly helpful in planning for 
the student's participation in these situations. 
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loachers, then, should supplement the information gained through for- 
mal instruments with direct observations of student lavior in actual 
social situations present at the student *s school, home, and community envi- 
ronments. One syrtematic manner in which to collect and organize these 
observations is through a discrepancy analysis (Brown, Branston, Hamre- 
Nietupski, Pumpian, Certo, & Gruenwald, 1979). This involves: (1) determin- 
ing the community environments and activities in which a student needs to 
participate; (2) delineating the sequence of skills necessary to function in 
the environment and perform the activities; (1) observing the student in the 
actual environment performing the sequence; and (4) determining the train- 
ing needs by rating the variance between optimal performance to participate 
and the student's peiformance level on that acti\;ity» 

It is also useful to note what ccjmpensatory strategies, adaptive and 
'prosthetic d^ices, assistance from nonhandicapped persons, and other such 
acconmiodations could b$ utilized by a particular student in order for that 
person to be able to maximally participate in integrated community environ- 
ments. Perhaps, for instance, a student is not able to sit unsupported but 
through ^the use of a special seat which offers support s/he can ride on the 
swing set on the S( i' d playground without help from an adult. 

Within the context of the Social Performance Curriculum, the situations 
in which students will need to access and function in are listed in Table 4.1, 



The major skill ueeJs and the controlling stimuli are also listed in Ta. x,es 
4.2 and 4.3. Child-specific information is thus gained by selecting an 
appropriate activity to meet the major situation need, analyzing the m?,jor 
features (discriminative stimuli) of the situation, and determining the 
most appropriate manner in which a child can demonstrate each major skill 
need in order to engage in the activity. 

To illustrate the process: Lani is a seven year old severely multiply 
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handicapped youngster who spends most of the recess period sitting by har- 
self and engaging in body-rocking and finger-flicking. Her parents and 
teacher feel that it would be very beneficial *to Lawi if she learned to 
interact with others in play activities during free time such as recess. It 
has also been noted that Lani seems to enjoy music and auditory activities. 
The teacher and parents decide that Lani would benefit from learning to 
interact in heterogeneous small group ?lay activities, and that an appro- 
priate activity to accomplish this is to teach her to play ^'Musical Flute" 
with peers. Lani's lEP would thus contain an objective to work on playing 
with the ''Musical Flute" during recess periods with her peers. A discrepancy 
analysis is conducted and reveals that in order for Lani lo accomplish the 
objective, she needs to be able to: 
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initiate the activity by wheeling herself to the group; 

maintain interactions by being able to press the keys of the flute; 

reinforce her peers by smiling, nodding, and making eye contact; 

consequate others by ignoring any interruptions; 

comply to routines by taking turns with group members; 

attend to the task by orienting to the flute; 

communicate her needs by signing "want play"; 

offer and accept assistance by being able to tolerate physical 
assistance by other persons; 

indicate preferences by pointing to the tlute when asked to make 
a choice; 

cope with negative feedback by making alternate choices when her 
first choice is not available; 

demonstrate associated, non-fiocial skills such as motor ability to 
activate flute; and 



leave and/or exit from the situation by waving "bye". 
Further assessment of Lani by actually having her perfonn the sequence 
reveals that she is able to perform some of the steps independently, would 
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StucUMit: Lnni 

SlLuathMi: Heterogeneous Small Grntipy: Hlan/Social 

Activity: "Muslcnl [♦'lute" during Special Frienda recess period 

Skill Needs Skill Sequcnrc 

IiiitiiUe Approach others by moving wheelclialr to group. 



til In til in 



Press keys to activate flute 



O 
O 



Relufiiree Smiles, uods^ eye rontact with other children 

Consequale l>,'jinreH interrupt ions 

Cijmply Tnkt»H turns wltli other group members 



Attend i.'rients to flute and watches other children's play 

Communi irate Signs "Want to play" and "My turn" 



Accept lielp 

hid Icate 
Pref eriMiro 

(:«)pe wl t h 
Ni'gat Ives 

AsHor la t( d 
Skills 



Tolerates pliyslcal assistance to reach toy 
Points to flute when asked to make clioice 

Makes other choice when game Is not avail abh» 

Mottir behavior to activate flute; languagu behavior 
tt) communicate with other children 

Wavi'S byo when otiier children leave 
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Table /i.A 



(Joal: Develop Interactive play skills 

Objective; During recess periods with regular education peers, 
Lanl will Initiate, sustain, and exit from a play 
activity 



Performance Assessment 



Training Decision 



Looks at group but does not approach, Able to Train skill 

push wheelchair short distances but does not 
move to target group. 

Inconsistent; difficulty keeping flute stabilized Knvi ronmental adaptation: 

Tape flute onto board 



Watches others, makes eye contact, does not 
smile or nod at others 



Yes 

Continues to play with flute when turn is over 



Yes 

Signs "play" for teacher when shown toys but 
not to peers during i)lay periods 

Yes 

Does n"t make response when aski-d, "What do 
you want?" 

Does not IndlcaU; alternative choices 



Reinforce occurences of 
smiling, nodding, eye 
contact 



Others to terminate Lani's 
turn by signing "my rn" 
and reinovitig toy from her 



Train signs to context of 
si tnat ion 



Train skill 
Train ski I I 



Yes 



Does not acknowledge others leaving situation 



Train ski 1 I 
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be able to accomplish others if there w-sre adaptations or additional prompts, 
and is unable to perform others (See Table 4. 4), By completing such an 
analysis, the teacher can identify a training sequence, as well as identify 
those items for training is not needed. Other steps may require various 
forms of direct intervention and environmental manipulations* It is impor- 
tant to note that because of the emphasis on natural context and functional 
sLill training in the Social Performance Curriculum, teachers mu^t adhere 
as much as possible to the delineated sequence in structuring training 
sessions. In other words, a specific skill such as exhibiting leave-taking 
by "waving bye" should not be instructed in mass trial sessions out of the 
context of the play situation. This would be a less "powerful" instructional 
strategy than teaching the same skill as part of the skill sequence. There 
are definite advantages to "teaching" Lani this leave-taking skill in the 
natural context of interactions with her peers. Nonhandicapped peers are 
available to provide Lani with tar .nove "trials" throughout a normal day than 
the teacher could ever do him/herselE. And learning to take leave in the 
appropriate natural context will result in an already "generalized" social 



Additionally, several other modifications to traditional programming *^ 
procedures may be necessary. Some of these considerations include: 

1) Distributed vs. mass trials — Having opportunities to practice social 
skills throughout the day is preferable to scheduling a set period 
aside each morning to work on the social skill objecti\^e. 

2) Loose training-- By spacing trials throughout the day and taking 
advantage of naturally occurring events, students will be required 
to attend to and respond to many different context cues and stimuli. 
This type of exposure and training procedure will probably assist 
the student's generalization of the social slill to other situations* 

3) Natural consequences — Responses to student performances on social 
skill objectives should be kept as natural as possible. Thus a 
student who learns to roll a ball to a p^eer should be reinforced 
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with the ball returning to him/her and accompanying social praise 
and attention rather than a consummable, for example. 

4) a cill cluster programming— Because the expression of social skills 
is often dependent upon or demonstrated in conjunction with other 
skills, teachers also need to plan and arrange for activities which 

V will incorporate a multitude of objectives in a given situation. 
A finger painting session, for example, can be used to have a child 
parctice standing balance (motor), gesturing for paint (communica- 
tion), and taking turns (social). (See Holvoet, Guess, Mulligan, 
& Brown, 1980) . 

5) Partial participation--- Not all 'youngsters will be able to perform 
all steps in a given task initially. However, this is not reason 
enough to exclude them from the activity. Accommodations and 
adaptations within all activities can be made so that each student 
can at least partially participate in every activity. For instance, 
a student may not be physically able to activate a toy but once it 
is turned on, can play with it independently; thus, having someone 
assist him/her to start the activity will allow the person to par- 
ticipate in an activity s/he may otherwise not have access to. 

(See Baumgart, Brown, Pumpian, Nisbet, Ford, Sweet, Ranieri, Hansen, , 
& Schroeder, 1982) . 

Because it is felt that the training of social skills should, to the 

maximum extent possible, occur in the natural environment under the control 

o# naturally occurring cues and stimuli, evaluation of student performance 

will logically involve observing the resulting effects of the child's behavior 

on the environment rather than artificial, arbitrarily determine criteria 

standards. Mastery of a social skill objective occurs when the child can 

obtain desired consequence of a behavior. A student is considered to have 

mastered "opening toy box to initiate play activity" when s/he is able to 

remove a toy from the toy box and begin to engage in a play activity at 

appropriate times, not when s/he is able to open the toy box in response to 

a verbal command 3 out of 5 times for 3 consecutive days. 



Teaching Social Skills in the Context of Peer Interactions 

The Special Friends Program gives teachers an excellent opportunity to 
implement social skills programs for children. Once a child's social goal 
lias been identified, a skill sequence developed, and the student's perfor- 
mance level delinlated, the teacher can begin to implement the program. To 
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continue with our example: 

Lani's teacher decides that the most opportune time to teach this ^ 
sequence is during the Joint Special Friends: recess periods. In order for 
this activity to be tjruly a learning opportunity, the teacher notes what 
instructional strategies will be utilized to assist Lani to perform each 
skill in the sequence. Because this particular goal involves learning co 
play with peers, the teacher decides that it is highly desirable to have n 
most of the response under the control of peer responses, and that it would 
be important to keep teacher interventions as unobtrusive as possible. The 
instructional procedures thus selected for Lani would include modeling and 
recuing prompts delivered by peers (and not an adult) supplmented by 
physical guidance from the teacher. (S'ee Table 4.5). The teacher also 
decides that the following environmental adaptations are necessary: 

• ^he ^lute is to be taped down onto a piece of board to make it easier 
for Lani to activate it. 

• the activity will occur in the uncarpeted part of the room where it 
is possible for Lani to wheel her chair independently. 

• the regular education students will sign "me play" before each of 
their turns as part of the game. 

At the beginning of each Special Friends recess period, Lani would thus 

be positioned close to the activity and expected (taught) to wheel herself 

to the table. As the appropriate opportunity arose to take turns or sign 

"want play", for example, the teacher would assist Lani in performing each 

skill. When the activity ended, Lani would be required to wave bye to her 

peers. 

As with all other programs, the teacher would record Lani*s performance 
on each of the steps. Mastery of specific skills in the sequence would indi- 
cate that instruction of that skill is no longer necessary or that a more 
complex, or more normalized skill may be more appropriate. For example, 
instead of merely pointing to a toy to indicate a choice, Lani now may be 
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V * l*hy«Ical prompt 

V • Verlial prDinpt 
0 « No 

X = No opportunl Ly 



Skill Nec'ils 
Initiate 



O 



C'onmmnlraLt* 

Majntaln 

Kelnlon'f 

ConseijUij tc* 
Compi V 

AlLiMid 

Ai'copta help 

Iiullt ate 
Pref erem:u 

('op(? witli 
Nej^aL Ives 

i:xlL 



Skill SeqiitMue 

Approach cithers by 
moving wbi'elch.ilr to 
I hi' Ki*^*^*P 



Sl^'.na "Want play" and 
"My turn" 



Presses keys to acLi- 
vaie flute 

Smiles, nods, f^e 
contact 

l^'.nores interruption 

Takes turns with 
ol hers 

Orients to flnLe and 
watches otliers 



Tolerates physical 
assistance to reach toy 

Points to flnte when 
asked to* make choice 

Makes other choice 
when ftanie Is not 
aval I able 

WaVfS bye when other 
children Ifeflve 



Cnifs 

Recess bell rln^;s/ 
group of students 
by table 



Sc(*s toy and peers 
playlnj^ 

"Musical KInte" 

Smi les, amis, eye 
contact by peers 



Peers signing "My 
turn" 

Peers playing with 
"Musical Piute" 



Asked, "Wluit do you 
wnnt?" Array of 
toys 

Told toy not aval 1- 
able /Asked, "What 
do yon want?" Array 
of toys 

Chi Idreii standing, 
putting toys away, 
waving bye, standing 
by door/recess bell 
rings 



Inst rurt lon.'il Procedure 

Pltii-e hani with 2 f«'et of table with 
activity. Upon start of activity, 
assist her to wheel herself to the 
group. Increase distance to S feel, 
10 feet", etc. as performani'e improvejj. 

Physical assistance through s:.gn when 
appropr ial e ; others to mode 1 i Igns 
when their turn 



Reinforce (praise, attention) Lani 
when res|)onses occur 



Direct l.ani's attention to "Flute" 
when she is not attend lug by jiointing 
to toy and saying, "Look." 



Physically assist l.ani to point to 
the "flute" when shown toys cind 
asked to nitike a choice 



Effect 

Kearhes gnnip of 
others playing 



Rece Ives toy, given 
turn to play 

"Flute" emits 
sounds 

Others smile back 

Activity continues 

Activity, coutinnef: 

I 

Sees others playing 



Receives ^oy 

"Flute" is given 
to her 

Received alternative 
toy /game 



Others waving 
goodbye 



Kva luat Ion 
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required to produce a sign (label) for it. Or Lani may no, ^longer need to 
be positioned close to the play area in order to wheel herself to the group 
but is now able to recognize the start "of the activity by her peers and will 
wheel herself to the group from any location in the room. 
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Chapter 5 
Integrated Activities 

Within the school community there are a variety of programs which can 
include integrated activities for st^udeuts from regular classes and their 
severely handicapped peers. Many programs already occur in both regular 
and special education classes, though separately and in different settings* 
If such shared programs can be identified, the teachers can design integrated 
activities that continue to meet the educational goals of both regular and 
special education students. Thus,-' developing integrated programs for regu- 
lar and severely handicapped students does not require adding activities 
to students' educational programs. Instead, Existing programs are analyzed 
CO expand options for achieving existing goals in integrated and more natural 
learning environments. 

The purpose of this chapter is to: 

1. Provide guidelines for both regular and special education teachers 
to use when developing and implementing integrated activities; 

2. Identify all educational programs in the school which students 
in regular' and special education classes might share; 

3. Provide guidelines for school personnel in identifying present 
interaction patterns among individuals in the school community; 

4. Show how to reevaluate a student's educational program and deter- 
iiiine if objectives are being met in the least restrictive environment 

5. Provide one approach to developing integrated activities; 

6. Present sample integrated activities in the areas of physical educa- 
tion, quiet-time, music, art, food and parties, and field trips. 
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Guidelines for Developing Integrated Activities 

There are several Important guidelines to follow when developing any 
integrated activity involving students from both regular education and 
severely handicapped classes: ^ 

1. Integrated acti^rlties should involve pairings or groups of 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children who are within a 

^ similar chronological age range; 

2. Activities should be age-appropriate, and of potential interest 
and value to each student who is involved; 

3, If integrated activities are to occur, tegular and special 
education teachers must cooperate with one another and develop 
mutually beneficial working relationships • These working rela- 
tionships can develop most naturally when regular and special 
education teachers already interact with one another on a 
daily basis, such as in the teacher ^s lounge, at lunch, in 
meetings, by serving on committees together, participating in 
after school evencs, etc. These working relationships are 
difficult to develop when regular and special education teachers 
seldom interact either professionally or socially in the school 
setting, e.g., as when faculty meetings are held separately 

for regular and special education teachers. Integration should 
become a school purpos >, not just a goal for chij.drenj 

4, Teachers should plan to periodically observe the children's 
interactions during integrated activities; putting regular and 
special education students together in a shared activity is not 
an end in itself. The quality of Che interactions is extremely 
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important. Observations provide che teacher with information 
that slight changes are needed to make the interactions more 
rewarding for the students, and give the teacher an opportunity 
to offer additional "cues" in an unobtrusive manner. For example, 
perhaps a regular ^education student needs to be told that "Tom 
can do that by himself if you give him just an extra minute," 
or does not recognize a sign or ge jture by his/her handicapped 
peer which the teacher can explainj 

Educational programs and school activities should occur in the 
least restrictive environment, that is, the most natural aijd 
integrated learning environment available within or outside the 
school community. For example, if a severely handicapped pupil *s 
educational program includes objectives relating to eating skills, 
the severely handicapped classroom would not be a least restric- 
tive instructional setting to practice these skills. Rather 

0 

than eating lunch in the classroom, the severely handicapped 
child should be instructed in eating skills in the natural and 
integrated learning environment available in the school for that 
particular activity: the cafeteria. 

Also, if a social studies objective for second gr^de students 
is to communicate effectively with others, the most restrictive^ 
learning environment for that skill would be the second grade 
class with only second grade peers. The least restrictive environ 
ment would involve the variety of social interafctions available 
in the school setting and the community, including those with 
same-age, older and younger peers, adults, and handicapped as 
well as nonhandicapped persons.^ 
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6. Integrated and natural learning enviropments should occur 
^ simultaneously to be considered the leist restrictive setting. 
That is,' "parallel" and separate grouping and instructional 
arrangements within a shared environiuent- do not provide s.tudents 
with- access to integrated and natural learning opportunities. 

it 

If a severely handicapped student eats lunch in the cafeteria . 
(the most natural learnirig environment) but sits at a separate ^ 
table from his' nonhandicapped peers with only other severely 
handicapped pupils — or even at a completely different time than 
his nonhandicapped pe6rs — the criterion of a least restrictive 
environment has not been met. His environment is still segregated. 
If severely handicapped children share their recess period time 
with regular education peers but recess ""Is always held in the 
special education* classroom, the children do not have access to 
a least restrictive learning environment. 
Throughout this chapter, then, the term "least restrictive setting" 
refers to both the most integrated and most natural learning environment 
occurring simultaneously. 
Programs in the School Community 

Educational programs offered to students in regular education at the 
elementary level typically include the various 'subjects and activities 
listed in Table 5.1. Table 5.2 lists the regular education programs typically 
available at the secondary level* Special education programs for students 
enrolled in classes designed to meet the needs of severe handicapping 
conditions include a number of shared activities (see Tables 5.1 and 5.2). 
When comparing regular and special education programs, in fact, there ^em 
to be more potentially overlapping areas than those which are clearly 
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Table 5.1 

School Connnunity Programs Frequently Available 
To Regular and Special Education Students 
at the Elementary Level 



Regular Education Programs 



Special Education Programs 



Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Science 



y JUibrary 

Art 

M sic 



Physical Edt tJon 

Guidance and Counse- ing 

Recess 

Lunch 

Assemblies 

Special Events (e.g. field trips) 
Other: 



Self Care 

Language 

CommunicaUions 

Prevocational/Vocational 

Library 

Art 

Music 

Physical Education 
Guidance and Counseling 
Recess 

Lunch ^ 

Assemblies 

Special Events 

Other: 
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Table 5,2 

School Community Programs Frequently Available 
to Regular and Special Education Students 
at the Secondary Level 



Regular Education Program s 

Social Studies 

English 

History 

Civics 



Special Education Programs 

Self Care 

Vocational Education 



Science 

Physical Education 

Vocational Education 

Industrial Arts 

Home Economics 

Sports 

Clubs 

Lunch 

Art Music 

Music 

Assemblies 

Guidance anf Cm- ^eling 

Languages 

Speech 

Drama 

Typing 

Electives 



Communications 
Social Studies . * 
Language 

Physical Education 
Vocational Education 
Industrial Arts 
Functional Academics 
Language '^^'^-^ 

Clubs 

Lunch 

Sports 

Music 

Art 

Assemblies 

Guidance and Counseling 
Home Economics 
Mobility 
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SO distinctive or specialised as to require separate instruction and social 
grouping arrangements; this is particularly true at the elementary level • 
In addition, titles of programs may not match, but often certain objectives 
from regular and special education programs within those programs do* For 
example, listening skills may be taught in regular education language arts 
piograms, while these skills are instructed in communication or language 
programs in special education classes. Differences between overlapping 
programs and objectives within programs tends to occur in how and where 
these programs occur, and not in intent. Variations in how and where the 
programs are conducted can be made without changing or diminishing the 

.t 

original objectives for the children's skill development. 

The overall goal of education is, to prepare individuals for maximum 
participation and independence in the adult community. Educational programs 
in regular and special education should reflect this "criterion of ultimate 
functioning" (Brown, Nietupski, S Hamre-Nietupski, 1976). While the specific 
skill requirements of various adult environments can vary almost infinitely 
and different individuals possess a variety of skills which both overlap 
and do not overlap with the skills exhibited by others, there is one 
characteristic of ultimate environments which is universally shared • A 
major feature of domestic, vocational, leisure and community environments 
is that they involve a variety of heterogeneous social interactions. ^^^dults 
are not grouped according to functioning level, age, sex, or socioeconomic 
status for many if not most of their eventu^ interactipns with other 
individuals throughout their lifetime. They must function in a variety 
of social roles with persons who are "different*' from themselves: as parents 
to their children, as consumers in stores, as both supervisors and' supervisees 
in the workplace, as strangers in public settings, as spouses to husbands and 
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wives ^ and as friends with a variety of "peers" of varying ages and interest 
By providing oppdVtunities for heterogeneous social interactions — such as 
those occurring in the Special Friends Program and in integrated school 
activities and programs — teachers can help students develop the social skill 
needed for eventual maximum participation and independence in this range 
of role expectations presented by adult environments, ^ 
Individuals in the School Community 

The school community is comprised of a rather diverse group of indivi- 
duals with respect to age, roles, race, culture, ethnic background, life 
experiences, etc. Thus, the school community provides students with an 
opportunity to learn to interact with many different individuals. If stu- 
dents learn to interact with all individuals within the school community, 
the likelihood that they can interact effectively in the community at 
large Is greatly increased. On the other hand, if students are exposed 
to only limited experiences within their school community (e,g,, they 
interact only with other first graders, only with the children in their 
own class), many opportunities for learning ace missed, and transition to 
the larger community which includes an even greater diversity of people 
and roles will potentially be even more difficult. 

By using the Interactions Checklist (see Figure 5.1 for a sample 
checklist for elementary age special education students), teachers can 
assess the extent to which a student is now being provided with opportun- 
ities to interact with others in the school community. As Figure 5.1 
illustrates, uuis checklist should include all individuals who are members 
of a school community in terms of their roles, and the list should be 
modified to reflect those actually available at your particular setting. 
The teacher fills out the appropriate Interactions Checklist for each 
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Figure 5.1 
Interactions Checklist* 



Special Education Students 
Elementary Level 



PROGRAM AREAS 



SCHOOL Mi^MBER S . 
Teacher — Regular Education 

Teacher — Special Education 

Student — Regular Education 

Student — Special Education 

Principal 

^llunselor 

Nurse 

Librarian 

Therapist — Occupational 

Therapist — Phyaicil 

Therapist — Speech & Language 

Office Personnel 

Custodian 

Art Specialist 

y 

Music Specialist 
PE Specialist 
Other 
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*Intaractions defined as communication betc^een individuals that is more than a greeting 
vnod, hello, etc,) and wh.lch occur on a regular (i.e.» daily or weekly) basis. 
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student in the class. It Is also helpful to complete a "summary*' check- 
list for the entire class. 

In completing the checklist, mark a check in the box(ea) for each 
program area by school member if the student' interacts on a regular 
basis (daily or weekly,, as appropriate) for that program area, ^f inter- 
actions occur witha school member only occasionally (i.e., not systema- 
tically), then do not check the box. Once the checklist is completed, 
the teacher has a general picture of the kinds and numbers of interactions 
available to each student on a regular basis. This information provides 
a beginning assessment — a.s well as an ongoing evaluation — of the extent to 
which interactions are being planned, developed, implemented and are 
actually occurring for students in regular and special education classes. 
(Blank Interactions Checklists for both elementary and secondary, regular 
and special education students are provided in Appendix B ). 

Process for Identifying the Least Restrictive Learning Environment 
for All Studen t s in the School Community 

In order to provide a quality, educational program for students, then, 
teachers must evaluate the extent to which the student *s educational pro- 
gram is occurring in least restrictive learning environments. This is 
true for both special and regular education pupils. The steps discussed 
below provide the teacher with a systematic approach to evaluate a student's 
educational programs, and develop options that allow the student to learn 
program objectives in least restrictive environments. There are five 
steps involved in this approach: 

STEP 1: Identifying the Objective . One objective or cluster of objectives 
is identified from one instructional area in the student's 
educational program. 
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STEP 2: Expanding the Objective , The objective Is expanded by defining 
who, when, where, how and with whom the objective Is learned* 

STEP 3: Generating Options . Each area defined In Step 2 Is reviewed, and 
options are generated based on the criterion of the least restric- 
tive setting (the most natural and integrated learning environment), 

STEP 4: Evaluating Options . Options are evaluated by considering factors 
that make it difficult (hinder) or easy (help) to Implement that 
particular option* 

STEP 5: Making a Decision * Irl the last step, the teacher decides which 
option allows the student (s) to learn an objective or cluster of 
objectives in the most effective, efficient and least restrictive 
setting. Implementation of options is based on the Information 
obtained in Steps 1-4* 
The next section will present an example followed in detail through 

each of the five steps, and a summary of the example is provided in Table 

5.3. 

STEP 1: Identifying the Objective 

Tom is a student who attends .i, neighborhood public school and is 
assigned to a classroom for severely multiply handicapped students* Tom's 
teacher fills out the Interactions Checklist and observes that the only 
learning setting planned for Tom throughout his entire program is the 
special education classroom. In addition, the teacher observes that Tom 
Interacts with peers in regular education classes twice a week but at 
no other times. Therefore, any Instructional area could be selected for 
modification and, in fact, all objectives within the educational program 
need to be reviewed if the criterion of providing learning in the least 
restrictive environment is to be achieved. This does not mean that the 
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Summary of Example for Tom 

Step 1. Identifying the Objective : Five objectives under eating skills are 
selected. One oBjectlve is "Tom will choose which item in his lunch 
^ he wants to eat before each bite by 'nodding' during lunch." 

Step 2. Expanding the Obj active (s) : 

What: Eating Skills (5) 
Who : Tom 

Where: SVH classroom at round t^ble 

With Whom: 2 aides and 3 SVH students 

How: Tom receives assistance eating lunch from 1 aide 

When: 11:30 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

Step 3. Generating Options ; 

Who and What: Remain the same 

Where: Tom can eat lunch in the school cafeteria 

With Whom: Tom can eat lunch at table with peers (regular and SVH) 
When: Tom's peers eat lunch at 11:45 a,m. - 12;05 p»m. 

Step 4. Evaluating Options : Identified Hinders and Helps in changing where 
with whom and when Tom eats lunch. 

Hinders Helps 

a. Tom is bothered by loud noises. a. The lunch schedule can easily 

b. Tom is an untidy eater. be rearranged. 

c. The aide who assists Tom at b. Tom's regular education peers 
lunch also assist Susan. walk by the SVH class on the 

d. Regular students might be way to lunch so pushing 
turned off because Tom assistance could be arranged, 
needs assistance eating. c. Tom's seating assignment 

can be arranged by talking 
with the other regular 
education teachers. 

Hinders and Helps are discussed and if necessary, solutions found. 

Step 5. Making a Decision : The decision is made to begin a transitional pro- 
gram to acclimate Tom to noisy environments immediately, to change 
his lunch schedule to match his peers' lunch time, Susan will go to 
lunch with Tom and the aide, and Tom will begin eating lunch in the 
cafeteria as soon as possible (not later than 1 month from today). 
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goal is to move all learning to environments outside of the special educa- 
tion classroom into settings with regular education peers. Such a change 
in the location of the program would be- a goal, however , if the criterion 
of least restrictive learning can be met while also meeting the educational 
needs of the children involved. Accomplishing such changes may not be 
easy given our long history of meeting children's educational and social 
needs in segregated environments and situations,. Nevertheless, such changes 
should be initiated wherever they are indicated. 

Tom's teacher identifies the program of self-care and more specifically ^ 
the objective of improv€iment in eating skills. There are five specific 
objectives under eating skills in Tom's lEP, one of which is "the student 
will choose which item in his lunch he wants to eat before each bite by 
'nodding' during lunch." The other objectives also relate to how the student 
eats lunch (sitting appropriately, etc.). Tom needs one-to-one assistance 
during eating because of severe spasticity and the presence of an assymetric 
tonic neck reflex which now prevents him from feeding himself. 
STEP 2. Expanding the Objective(s) 

The teacher then expands upon the objectives defined under eating skills, 
separately or together. For the example, one of the five eating skills 
will be reviewed: 

What: Eating Skill s~(l) Totn will choose which item in his lunch he 

wants to eat before each bite by 'nodding' during lunch or 
snack time. 

Who ; Tom* 

Where: Special Education classroom at round table • 

With Whom : Two educational assistants and three other special education 
students « 
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How: Tom receives assistance eating lunch from 1 aide. 

When ; 11:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

STEP 3. Generating Options 

In this step, each area listed in step 2 is reviewed to determine addi- 
tional options that are least restrictive. 

Who and What : The who and what probably will not change, although the who 

in this example (Tom) could become "all members of the class." 
Thus, the key areas are where, with whom, and when. If these 
areas do not presently provide a least restrictive learning 
environment, then options must be developed. 
Where: Lunch is a program which is shared by all students, teachers, 

and other school personnel within the school community (Table 
5.1). Further, lunch is offered in the school cafeteria to 
all students (regular and special education). The option of 
eating in the lunch room would allow Tom to eat in the most 
natural and potentially in an integrated setting, provided 
the "with whom" is defined as integrated. 
With Whom : Eating in the school cafeteria can be an integrated situation 
if Tom is seated with other children (both regular and special 
education), and not at a separate table with only his special 
education classmates. 
When: The teacher reviews the school lunch schedule and finds that 

Tom's chronological-age peers eat lunch at 11:45 a.m. to 12:15 
p.m., younger students eat at 11:15 a.m. to 11:45 a.m., and 
older children eat at 12:15 p.m. to 12:45 p.m. Thus, if Tom 
is to eat with his peers, the schedule for his class would 
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need to be revised according to this schedule. Since lunch 
schedules are announced at the beginning of each school 
year, the teacher simply arranges for his/her classroom 
to eat lunch at the same time that same-age peers will be 
in the cafeteria. 
STEP 4. E valuating Options 

Each option generated in Step 3 f c ^ where, with whom and when is 
evaluated by considering those factors which may help or hinder the desired 
changes. Frequently, change(s) in a student's program will not occur be- 
cause an unidentified or overgeneralized hindrance prevents the needed 
program change. For example, a teacher states that it is too difficult 
to send Tom to the cafeteria for lynch. If the teacher specifies precisely 
what those difficulties are, s/he may be able to identify solutions to 
each difficulty. In addition, idencifying factors which will facilitate 
(help) the change in where and with whom Tom eats -lunch is also important. 

Step 4 requires the teacher to list all factors s/he can think of 
that may make implementation of the desired changes in where, with whom, 
and when either difficult (hinders) or easy (helps) to attain. Tom's 
teacher has done this for our example, and a summary of the helps and 
hinders to the options generated in Step 3 is provided in* Table 5.3. The 
teacher then considers the hinder list and the item(s) that s/he feels would 
raost likely present the most difficulty for allowing Tom to eat lunch in 
the cafeteria. For example, the teacher decides that items 4, 3 and 1 — 
in that order — might prevent Tom from being able to eat in the cafeteria* 
Ultimately, the teacher must consider the consequences of each item generated 
on the hinders and helps list, and arrive at a professional decision which 
meets the obligation of providing the best possible education for his/her 
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students in the least restrictive learning environment* Table 5.4 summarizes 
considerations which.. might be useful when reviewing each item from the 
hinders and helps list. 

To cv')nsider each item then: 
Item d : The teacher thinks that ''Regxilar education 'children might be turned 
oft because Tom needs assistance eating." This is an attitudinal considera- 
tion. It is not uncommon for special education teachers to be quite cautious 
as to how others will react to their severely handicapped pupils. Will regu- 
lar education students be repulsed by Tom* s eating habits or needs, and should 
jDOth regular education students and Tom be protected from these reactions to 
one another? Overprotecting students can prevent individuals from learning 
from one another and acquiring new skills and attitudes. In addition, by 
preventing the opportunity for this interaction, the children are even 
denied the opportunity to make a decision for themselves by not being exposed 
to the situation. Children do not nec^essarily share adult attitudes, and 
they generally adjust easily to other individuals in a variety of circum- 
stances if given the opportunity and support. The teacher should recognize 
that' liis/her attitude may not be that of the j students, and should not 
restrict opportunties to learn and to increase interaction opportunities 
based upon hypothesized reactions aroHEeelings. 

Itemc : "The aide who assists Tom at lunch also assists Susan' can be viewed 
as a procedural concern. The teacher could solve this problem in at least 
two different ways. One way would be for Susan to go w\th Tom to the 
cafeteria to eat lunch. Another way would be to obtain other support per- 
sonnel or volunteers to assist Tom in the lunchroom if the aide is needed 
in the classroom for other reasons and cannot go with him. Procedural 
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Table 5.4 

Considerations for Evaluating Options 



Consideration . 


Definition 


Attitudinal 


A concern which stems from a teachex^'s (or other 




school personnel) attitude about a person, place 




or thing that could prevent school staff from allow- 




ing handicapped students to participate in activities 


Procedural 


A concern which requires a change in materials, 




methods, assistance (persons) o r other logistical 




features o f the environment 


Physical 


A concern regarding a medical restriction presented 




by a student's handicapping condition, or a concern 




regarding physical accessibility. 


Programmatic 


A concern regarding accessibility to a specific 




program which currently excludes students with 




disabilities from participation 
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problems tend to be easier to solve than attitudinal ones. 
I^ em a ; "Tom is bothered b)^ loud noises" can be considered a physical 
reaction concern that personnally affects Tom. However, Tom's doctor 
has not recommended excluding Tom from noisy environments for physical 
or psychological reasons. Students who are restricted to quieter environ- 
ments (e.g., special education classrooms in comparison to regular education 
classrooms) will obviously react to the change in noise level presented 
by the variety of environments frequented by regular education children 
at school. These transitions to noisier environments can easily be arranged 
If, on the other hand, the transitiorf> is not made, the. teacher's decision 
to not access a noisy cafeteria has far-reaching consequences for the 
severely handicapped pupil. This same reasoning denies the student access 
to assemblies, music classes, playground and most community activities in- 
volving groups such as carnivals, restaurants, churches, shopping centers, 
etc. One could argue that transitions are time consuming, a lower priority . 
than other needs, etc. Nevertheless, the teacher must be aware that by 
not making these transitions, the student is being prepared for only the 
most restrictive environment. 

By reviewing each item on this ''hinders and helps" list, a clearer 
picture of those specific changes needed is provided to the teacher and 
other school personnel. ^ 
STEP 5: Making a Decision 

The teacher reaches this step with in-depth information about the 
student, problems, personal feelings and needs, etc. A decision should 
now be obvious as well as the steps needed to implement that decision. 
In our example, the teacher decides that a transitional program to acclimate 
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Tom to noisy environments should begin immediately: his lunch schedule 
will be changed to match that of his peers, Susan will go to lunch in 
the cafeteria with Tom and the aide, and Tom will begin eating lunch 
in the cafeteria as soon as possible (i.e., no later than one month from 
today) . 

This five step process allows the teacher to identify objectives 
within the student's program, analyze the objectives, generate and evaluate 
options, and reach a decision that insures a student will receive his/her 
educational program in the least restrictive settings 

This process applies to both regular and special education teachers* 
Regular education teachers must be equally concerned with providing learn- 
ing experiences for their pupils in the most natural and integrated 
learning environment* A prime example is provided by regular education 
program objectives such as "develops basic skills for effective communica- 
tion with others," as we discussed earlier. If a student is to achieve 
such a goal, then realistically s/h^: must learn to communicate with all 
individuals within the school community. Likewise^ an objective such as 
"develops a continually growing philosophy that reflects responsibility 
to self as well as to others" shoul^not be limited to only certaiii "others 



th^ir severely handicapped peers. Thup, r:^ular education teachers may 
also identify program objectives for their pupils (e.g., in social studies 
units) where they can apply these five steps to insure that their students 
are learning in the most natural and integrated learning environment. 




such as only nonhandicapped peers, ^ll'l^i.n should demonstrate this 
objective with regard to all others in t\e rc/iool community, including 
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Specific Integrated Activities 

.1 

Once educational programs are provided for regular and special educa- 
tion students in the least restrictive learning environment, specific 
activities should be identified to insure full participation of severely 
handicapped and regular education children. The purpose of any activity is 
to allow all students to participate as fully as possible in an enjoyable, 
interesting, age-appropriate manner. Therefore, when planning integrative 
activities, the teacher should insure that a child^s handicapping condition 
does not prevent his/her participation in the activity. For example, a 
severely handicapped five-year -old child who uses a wheelchair for mobility 
may be included in "story hour" with her nonhandicapped, kindergarten 
peers. If, however, the teacher asks the children to indicate which of 
several stories she should read aloud to them by having them "vote" by 
standing up as she displays each book, the handicapped child* s disability 
is unnecessarily being allowed to Interfere with participation. The teacher 
could instead ask the children to raise their hands, and be careful to allow 
plenty of time for a physically disabled child to complete this motion 
V a^ong with his/her peer group* In some cases, the handicapped child may 
require the assistance of a nonhandicapped peer in order to participate in 
the activity. For example, if a physical activity requires running, then 
a nonhandicapped peer could act as "pusher" so that a child who uses a 
wheelchair can be included in the activity. 

When selecting activities fpr severely handicapped and regular education 
students, the following suggestions may be helpful: 
1, Approach activities with the idea that there are many different 

ways to participate in an activity, and that all students can be parti- 
cipating members of the group. Students, teachers, aides, etc, should 
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be encouraged to create alternatives so that all students will 
be able to participate. We have found that regular education 
children are extremely creative an(^ helpful in generating useful 
and positive ideas which will allow their severely handicapped 
peers to access environments and activities. Ask for their helpl 
Acti\ities selected for integrated groups sifiould meet the following 
criteria: 

a. Involve children who are "peers," i.e., who fall within a 
similar chronological age range; 

b. Consider the age-appropriateness of an activity. , This is 

a chronological — 'i^ot developmental or "mental age" — consideration. 
* .Age-appropriateness is essential to insure that the activity 
will be enjoyable and interesting to all students, both handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped. This is, of course, a general consi- 
deration which we should apply to all program efforts on behalf 
of severely handicapped individuals; it is de-humanlzing for 
teenagers and young adults, for example, to expected to play 
with children's toys because we haVe failed to locate an age- 
apprc oriate leisure activity; ^ 

c. Be flexible. Although. all activities can be adapted so that ' 
severely handicapped students can participate, there are many 
materials and activities which naturally present flexible skill 
demands while still meeting criteria such as age-appropriateness 
(for some specific suggestions in the leisure domain, see Wuerch 
& Voeltz, 1982); 

d. Allow for partial participation. This refers to an arrangement 
whereby each person in the activity can participate according to 
his/her own ability level (see Chapter 4 for more details). For 
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example, in an art activity which requires pasting, a severely 
multiply handicapped student can participate by patting dovm the 
pasted paper after another student puts the paste on^ It and 
positions the paper in place. 

In the t^mainde^ of this chapter, we have included activities used 
successfully with groups of disabled and non-disabled students of different 
ages. Other activities, such as those found in arts and crafts books, 
outdoor game books, etc., can easily be adapted by keeping the criteria 
discussed above in mind. In fact, * he teachers and students at each 
particular school environment are best qualified to devise integrated ^ 
activities appropriate to that settling, limited only by their imagination. 
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ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES FOR INTEGRATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY CHILDREN 

« 

A. Observe and assess disabled children 
1, Ambulatory or nonambulatory? 

2« If ambulatory, assess locomotor skills. Can these skills be 
used in isolated activities only or can the child transfer 
performance to low-organized games? ^ 
a. Walk 
h • Run 

c. Hop 

d. ' Jump \ 

e. "* Leap 
j;^. Slide 

Gallop 

3* Assess object propulsion or ball handling skills. Can these 
skills be used in isolated activities alone or can the child 
transfer his/her performance to low-organized games. 

a. Throwing 

b. Catching 

c. Kicking 

d. Dribbling 
4* Assess communication skills. 

a. Does the child understand spoken language? If so, how much? 

b. What communication skills does s/he have? Is s/he verbal? 

c. Does the child sign or understand signs? Teach the words 
which are most often used in physical education and recrea- 
tional settings: ball, under, over, throw, catch, run. 
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walk, stop," hop, jump, toilejc, fast, go, come, good, wrong, 
watch, understand, yes, no, left, right, what, again, ready, 
up, down I basket, hold, kick, music, etc. 

5, Reiniorcers. These may differ with each child, 

a. Positive - What activity/reward can be used to motivate 
the child to enter into the activities? 

b. Negative - Avoid activities/events which may cause a nega- 
tive reaction to the situation. 

6. Identify specific behavioral problems and management techniques 
as they may differ with each child. For example, if a child 
continually runs off or is destructive to certain toys or equip- 
ment, what is the best method of intervention for this par- 
ticular child? Do not assume that one technique or method will 
be successful with all children. 

Observe and asses, regular education children. 

1. What are the general skill levels of that age group? 

a. Locomotor skills. 

1) Walk 

2) Run 

3) Hop 

4) Jump 

5) Leap 

6) Slide 

7) Gallop 

b. Object propulsion or ball handling skills. 

1) Throwing 

2) Catching 

3) Kicking 
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4) Dribbling 

2. What activities does the child enjoy? 
a. Organized games 

b« Games 

c. Physical fitness activities 

d. Aquatics 

e. Movement education 

f . Rhythm/music/dance 

3. How is his/her prograjn organized? 

a. Meet with staff and present cooperative attitude 

b. How will our activities fit in? Some change is fine for 
everyone, but not too much during early integrative activi- 
ties. Allow everyone time to adjust. 

Miscellaneous recommendations, 

1. The extent of assessment and teaching depends on the nature of 
the integrative activities. If the activities continue on a 
long-^ terra basis it might be important to emphasize improving 
present skill levels and introducing new skills. 

2. Assess the use of equipment and facilities. This must be done 
prior to selection of activities. If the activities include 
children from two different programs, it is wise to acquire 
equipment from both agencies as it emphasizes the desirability 
of cooperation. 

3. Practice the activities with disabled children prior to their 
participation in integrated activities. This should help them 
feel more comfortable and insure some success when the integrated 
activities begin. 

4. Provide a brief orientation to both groups of children and staff 
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so they know what to expect. Explain that some of the children 
with disabilities may need some assistance in certain activities 
but they should help only when necessary. 

Plan for a surplus of activities. If an activity is not going 
well, change to another. Yet, do not choose too many that 
require too much reorganization for the children. In other 
words, keep it simple. 

If possible, integrate small groups initially. Increase the 
size of groups as judgment indicates. 
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ACTIVITIES 

I, PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Physical activiites serve a dual purpose — while helping thv:i children 
develop gross motor skills^ social skills are also developed. Both are 
important components in the growth of both disabled and non-disabled young- 
sters* 

Indoor physical activities take into consideration the limited space 
of the classroom or activity room. They are generally more stationary while 
still uitlizing some gross body movement and interaction. 

Outdoor activities take advantage of the open space. These activities 
generally have much more movement than the indoor games and/or involve large 
equipment (such as parachutes) or games that require space. 

Indoor - Elementary 

Bean Bag or Yarn Ball Toss 

Materials: bean bags or yarn ball, target markers or containers 

Directions: Give each person or team a bean bag or yarn ball. They are to 
toss it in different ways using different parts of the body. 
Place markers or containers as targets. 



Rope Game 
Materials : 
Directions: 



rope or cord 

Make patterns on the ground or floor and have the children walk 
or wheel on the ropes \jt between two ropes) following the 
pattern. Straight lines, zigzag lines, circles and other pat- 
terns can be used. Later give individual ropes to each person 
or team and let them create their pwn design and try others* 
designs. 



Knockdown 



Materials: 



tether ball (or ball in rope sling), three bowling pins (or 
other stand up items, blindfold) 
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Directions: H^ng ball from beam so that it is about six inches off the 
ground or off a table. Set up the pins either on the floor 
or on a table under the ball so^that the ball can easily knock 
them down. Divide participants into teams. Participants can 
be either blindfolded or spun around several times. S/he is 
then given a turn to try to knock down the pins. Points can\ 
be awarded according to how many pins ,are knocked (or whether 
it's the first or second try.) 



Indoor - Sedondary 



Portable Bowling 



Materials: one set of plastic bowling pins, rubber bowling ball, bowling 
ramp, tape Optional : scoring pad and pencil 



Directions: Mark spots on the floor with the tape for the bowling pins. 

Use an area that is long and narrow with a wall in the back 
(to stop the ball). Students take turns bowling in an effort 
to knock down as many pins as possible. Some students may 
find it easier to use the ramp (especially those who are physi' 
cally impaired), while others may be able to bowl successfully 
without it. Non-disabled students may be asked to bowl with 
their left (or opposite) hand to neutralize the difference. 
Each person is allowed two turns (as in regular bowling). 
Score can be kept by teams or by individuals. 



Obstacle Course 



Materials: ropes, hurdles, hula hoops, cones, chairs, boxes, etc. 

Directions: Set up an obstacle course using the varied materials and have 
the children take turns going through it. Give children an 
opportunity to make their own course. 



Outdoor - Elementary 

Bubbles 

Materials: bubble liquid and sticks (diswashing liquid can be used to replace 
the commercial bubble liquid) 

Directions: Allow students to use the bubble liquid and sticks and let them 
blow, swing or lift the sticks to the winds to create fantas- 
tic, multi-sized bubbles. 



Water Play 

Materials: water table (or hose, baby bathtub, cups, funnels, floating 
toys, etc. 

er|c 1 4 G 
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Directions: 



Allow the students to play with the water play equipment as 
much as they desire* They usally also enjoy playing and squirt- 
ing one another with hoses. 



Squirrels in Trees 
Materials: none needed 



Directions: 



Participants are designated as either squirrels or trees. Two 

people joining hands form a "tree'\ One squirrel goes inside 

each tree. It may be most appropriate to pair up people to • 
be squirrels (as one child who uses a wheelchair and one child 
who is ambulatory) . Extra squirrels interspace among the 
trees. When the leader calls out ''squirrels change'', the 
trees raise arms on one side and all the squirrels run to 
another tree. The object is for the squirrels to be with a 
tree* 



Character Relays 
Materials: none needed 



Directions: 



Fona teams with equal numbers of pairs. The relay progresses 
as each pair takes turn matching body parts (as nose to nose, 
ear to ear, etc.) or acts out a different animal (as pigs, 
ducks, snakes, etc. ) 



Busy Bee 
Materials : 
Directions: 



none needed 

For this game an odd number of participants is needed. Par- 
ticipants are paired up except for one who acts as the game 
leader. S/he gives directions to the group such as "head to 
head", "nose to nose" or other body parts and the players 
follow the directions. This continues until the leader calls 
"busy bee", at which time the players scatter to find new 
partners. The player without a partner is then the caller. 



Roller Tube 



Materials : 



Directions: 



field markers (weighted gallon bottles or road cones), inner 
tubes 

Set up a course on a playing field, using the field markers to 

make a path. Start and finish lines should also be marked. 
The object is to roll the inner tube between the markers from 
start to finish* The distance from start to finish can vary 
as the group improves. 
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Clean Out the Backyard 



Materials: 
Direijtions: 



volleyball net or rope, balls 

Set up the volleyball net or rope about 6 feet high (height 
siiould depend on ability of children). Form two teams, one on 
each side of the net or rope* Distribute the balls (they can 
vary in size) so that there are an equal number on each side. 
The object of the game is to try to get rid of all the balls- 
by throwing, overhand or underhand, to the other side. This 
includes the balls thrown to one side by the othfer side. 
Continue until the whistle blows. The team with the least 
number of balls on their side wins. Redistribute the balls 
and start again if desired. 



Catcli Ball 



Materials: 



Directions: 



hall 

Form a circle with one person in the' center holding the ball. 
That person calls the name of one of the participants and tosses 
the, ball to him/her (or you can use partners if the catching 
ability is varied). The player whose name was called must try 
to catch the ball. The center person stays until a person 
misses the ball, at which time s/he becomes the center person- 
To make it more challenging, the ball may be tossecf straight 
up instead of directly towards the person called. 



Parachute Play^ 

introduction; Parachute F.v^y is becoming an increasingly popular activity for 
all grade levels in physical education. It prov;Ldes for good 
development of strength, agility, coordination a\id endurance. 
Strength jjevelopment is centered on the arms, hands, and shoulder 
girdle, but a times demands are made on the entire body. 

Have children stand equidistance around the parachute. You can 
have each child take hold of a seam on the parachute. 

How to hold the parachute: Basic griprs: 1. Overhand - palms 
facing down, knuckles showing. 2'. .Underhand - palms facing 
up. 3. Mixed - a combinatio'n of underhand and overhand grips. 

Body position: In most of* the games, it is important to stress 
timing. Children should be on the balls of their feet in a 
squat position. 

i 

Materials: parachute" 



Activities : 



1. Umbrella: holding parachute up in the air, arms extended 
overhead. 

2. Mushroom: holding parachute up , in the air, take three steps 
In toward the center. 
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3. Mountain or igloo: holding parachute up in the^air, arms 
overhead take three steps in, then pull the parachute down 
behind your back and sit on it, 

4. Making a Dome: begin in the starting position, have chil- 
dren stand up quickly, raising arras over their heads and quickly 
bring the parachute back dovm to the ground trapping air inside. 

5. Number Mushroom: while all players are kneeling and holding 
on to the edge of the parachute, ask them to number off from 
1-5 all the way around the parachute. This time when the para- 
chute is in full mushroom, call "number 3 swap sides/' The kids 
must run under the parachute to the other &ide before the para- 
chute touches the ground 

6. Parachute Ball: players stand holding the parachute up at . 
waist height. A ball is placed on top of the parachute. The 
aim is to roll the ball around the edge of the parachute which 
takes cooperation from all. This is achieved if you are behind 
the ball, by lifting your edge up, or if you are in front of 
the ball, you lover your edge. As the ball rolls around players 
must lower or raise the parachute — whichever is applicable. 

7. Running Number Game: have the children around the parachute 
count off by fours. Start them jogging in a circular fashioii, 
holding the parachute in one hand. Call out one of the numbers; 
the children with that number immediately release their grip on 
the chute and run forward to the next vacated place. This means 
that they must put on a burst of speed to move ahead to the next 
vacated place. 

8. Merry-Go-Round : holding on witji one hand use directed loco- , 
motor skills around the circle^ reverse on signal. Music or 

drum beats can be used to help children keep time to the directed . 
locomotor skill. 

9. Tug-of-War: divide into two teams and on signal both teams 
try to pull the other team over a set boundary. \^ 

10. Parachute Exercises: 

a. Toe Toucher: sit with feet extended under the parachute 
and the chute held taut with a two-hand grip, drawn up to the 
chin, bend forward and touch the grip to the toes. Return to 
stretched position. 

b. Bleep builder: place parachute on the ground, stand , 
around the chute with one leg forward and one back for good sup- 
port and balance. Grasp the edge of the parachute with a palms 
up grip. Lean back holding on to the chute. Pull the para- 
chute tov?ards you when the signal is given without moving your 
feet or jerking the chute. Continue pulling hard until a signal 
is given (6 seconds) . 

c. Bend and stretch: all hold the parachute at waist level 
with a palras down grip, all bend forward when I count one, and 
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touch the edge of the chute to your toes. Lift your arms 
hi^h over your head when count two is given, stretching as far 
up as possible. Bend forward at your waist when count three 
is given, and again touch your toes* Go back up. in the same 
way when; count four is given, come down again on five, up 
again on six, and continue for several times. 

11. Sotae children may enjoy the experience of sensory stimula- 
tion by being placed under the parachute^ while others flap it 
around cr may sit in the middle of the parachute and have others 
make ^'waves'' around them» 
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II. QUIET-TIME ACTIVITIES ' 

Quiet-time activities are generally those activities that need minimal 
supervision and that children can play independently. The activities in- 
cluded in the section are especially appropriate when time is limited. Once 
the children know the rules of the activities and the location of the equip- 
ment, they can be played during "free time". 

For older severely handicapped youngsters it is impo^ to choose 
activities th^st their peers are also interested in (this can be discovered 
by obse ving what teenagers do in their free time). Then, depending on 
resources (money), these materials or activities can be purchased. Not only 
will the severely handicapped students enjoy these new activities but they 
will provide a common ground for peer interaction. 

Elementary 

Puppet Play 

Materials: paper bag3, crayons, colored paper, paste, etc. 

Directions: Simple puppets can be made ujing a paper bag. Using the flap 
as the mouth, it can be opened and shut with the thumb and 
fingers. The face and body features can be dravm or pasted on* 
Puppet play allows for the students to be as imaginative and 
expressive as they want to be. This activity can be serai- 
directed with the teachers giving suggestions. 

Playdough 

Materials: purchased playdough or homemade playdough (most activity books 
include a recipe for playdough) 

Directions: Playdough is a flexible medium that children can independently 
and cooperatively shape, pound, squeeze, cut, etc. The manual 
manipulation helps to develop fine motor skills with also giving 
the manipulator control over the form. Playdough, because of 
its non- toxic quality, is recommended over regular clay. 

Fantasy Play 

Materials: any play items that are available - blocks, dolls, trucks, play- 
house, etc. 

lf51 
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Directions: Children are given time to play and interact among themselves 
with little supervision. 

Book Sharing^ 

Materials: a variety of books including reading books and picture looks 

Directions: Children are given time to read, look at books together. Those 
children who can read will have the opportunity" U) read Co those 
who cannot . 



Hide and Seek 
Materials: 
Directions 



none needed 

When an integrated group of childr : ? pl^y this game, it -»s easiest 
to play it indoors and by pairs. Although the hiding places may 
be somewhat obvious, there is a great deal of play and interaction. 



Secondary 



Some of the following activities may also be appropriate for elementary-aged 

children. They are included in this section because of their appropriateness 
with older children. 

Electronic Music Stick 



Materials: electronic music stick 



Directions : 



The electronic music stick, with its color-coded keyboard, pro- 
duces a 25-note scale by merely touching the stick. Because 
of its simplicity it is appropriate for youngsters of varying 
ages and ability levels. It can be adapted to a wide range of 
skill levels; songs can be played from the song book or musical 
combinations can be produced. Its tactile and auditory qualities 
make it appropriate for visually and/or hearing impaired students. 



Lego 

Materials: 
Directions : 



Lego - either primary or regular 

Because of the unlimited possible combination of pieces, Lego 
and other- similar interlocking building sets are enjoyed by 
many people. It provides opportunities for self-expression and 
creativity. Youngsters can be taught how Lo make certain objects 
or they can be allowed to manipulate it any way they wish. 



Lite-Brite 



Materials: a Lite-Brite game 



Directions : 



Lite-Brite gives children and youth the opportunity ^o create a 
variety of pictures with pegs of different colored lighr.s. The 
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designs can be adapted to a wide range of skills - some are 
simply rows of dots, soiue are pictures of simple objects, and 
others are pictures of more complex objects. Youngsters can 
choose whatever design they like to place on the screen. The 
design can be made following the color key given on each design 
sheet or the individual can create his/her own combinations* 

Pinball Games 

Materials: a pinball game 

Directions: Pinball games can be played by individuals, pairs or groups. 

It is an activity that is highly reinforcing; youngsters and 
adults of all ages enjoy it. Pinball games are found in many 
community settings, such as arcades, bowling alleys, shopping 
centers, etc., and is also widely available in various types, 
such as table top, free-standing and commercial, and at varying 
prices. Teaching children how to play it will encourage inter- 
actions with individuals of different degrees of skill. 

R emoteHHontrol Vehicle 

Materials: any remote'-controlled vehicle 

Directions: Remote-controlled vehicles are easily activated and manipulated 
by youngsters of different ages and ability levels. They are 
especially suited for severely handicapped students because of 
of the ease in manipulating them. 

Simon 

Materials: Simon 

Directions: In the game of Simon, each person plays against him/herself to 
see how far each can progress. The game hdS different levels 
of difficulty and can be used with individuals of different 
ability levels.. 

Target Games 

Materials: any target game, either hand made or commercially bought 

Directions: There are a variety of target games available - including velcro 
ball and dart games and electronic target games which light up 
when a "hit" is made. Directions can be varied to accomodate 
youngsters of different abilities, as a flexible "shooting line", 
teams, etc. 

TV Video Games 

Materials: any TV video cartridge, television, 

Directions: Cartridges for TV video games are available with varying degrees 
of difficulty. Scores can be kept for each person so that s/he 
competes only with him/herself rather than with other children. 
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Because they are also available in stores, restaurants, etc., 
teaching youngsters to play these games will give him/her skills 
that are generalizable to home, community, etc. 
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III, MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

Music is an activity that is enjoyable with children of all ages and 
ability levels. It can be used as an activity in itself or combined with 
other activities such as arts and crafts, exercises or leisure time activities. 
Everyone can participate by varying the degree of participation. Instruments 
range from the more simple to the more complex and so are appropriate for all. 



Elementary and Secondary 



Rhythm Band 

Materials: a variety of percussion instruments (e.g., tambourines, drums, 
maracas, sticks, bells), recurds, record player 

Directions: Have a "play-along" using different instruments and music 

(records, radio, etc.). Use any record with a strong beat to 
it; marches are excellent in the "beginning. Rock and roll tunes, 
country music and lively folk music are also appropriate. For 
variety use wood instruments and drum. Music that changes tempo 
also lend variety. 

Questions and Answers 

Materials: a variety of instruments 

Directions: One person is designated leader. S/he leads a short rhythm 
pattern (e.g., 1, 2, 3, 4 or 1, wait, 2, 3, 4, etc.) and the 
group repeats it in rhythm. It can be varied by separating the 
group into smaller groups and numbering them. Then the leader 
leads a rhythm, calls out a number, and the group with that num- 
ber responds. 

Movement to Music 

Materials: records, record player, drum 

Directions; The group moves to the rhythm of the music played. Movement can 
include: walking, running, skipping, tiptoeing, marching, etc. 
A leader can lead the movement while the participants copy, or 
s/he can beat a rhythm on a drum while having the participants 
move in time to the music independently. Youngsters can be 
paired so that those with a better sense of rhythm are paired 
with those who need help. Balls may also be bounced to music 
while the children are standing still or walking. Musical chairs 
can also be played with younger children. 
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Exercises to Music 

Materials; records, record player, piano or other Instrument that has easily 
played high and low notes 

Directions: Any appropriate music can be used for warm-up and stretching 

exercises. Songs can be chosen that give directions. Children 
can also be directed to move their bodies corresponding , to the 
tone of notes played on a piano (e.g. high note - raise arms, 
low note - crouch down, etc.) 

Music-Ar t 

Materials: records, record player, materials for an art activity 

Directions: The children can be directed to color, paint, etc., to music 
while it is being played. They should be given a few minutes 
to listen to the music before they begin the art activity. 
They should be encouraged to have their art movements correspond 
to the sound of the music (fast music - lines, zig zags, etc.; 
slow music - curves, soft lines). 

Singing 

Materials: Instrumeiits to accompany singing, song charts if appropriate 

Directions: When teaching a new song, keep the following points in mind: 

1) Sing a new song through and have the group clap or hum with 
you* 

2) Take a verse at a time and have the group repeat. 

3) Don^t worry if you* re not in tune or if the group is not in 
tune. 

4) Give a lot of support for their singing. 

5) An instrument to accompany the singing, such as ukulele, 
piano, or autoharp helps keep the group together. 

6) If there are group members who can read, prepare song sheets 
or charts ahead of time. 

7) When one person knows the song relatively well choose him/ 
her as song leader. This should rotate among participants. 
If some have a difficult time remembering the words, pair 
them with those who do remember the words. 

8) Non-verbal children can keep the rhythm with an instrument, 
etc. 

Music Listening-Appreciation 

Materials: variety of records, record player 

Directions: Play short musical selections varying in moods (happy-sad, melodic 
non-melodic, classical-modern). After playing one selection, 
talk to ♦•he group about the music. Did they think of anything 
in parti ^ar while they were listening to the music? Play a 
different selection and compare. Discuss the different instru- 
ments and sounds. 
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Making Rhythm Instruments - See ^'Therapeutic Recreation Program" 1979-80 
(Revised Edition), Department of Parks and Recreation, City 
and County of Honolulu, p. 25 • 
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IV. ART ACTIVITIES 

When planning for art activities group the youngsters heterogeneously 
so that they can be of assistance to one another. Encourage' partial parti- 
cipation (perhaps by modeling) so that everyone will be included in the acti- 
vity. Give the participants the responsibility of gathering the materials and 
cleaning up as much as possible. It is important to encourage cooperation 
whenever possible. 



Elementary and Secondary 



Invisible Painting 

Materials: large sheets of light -colored, durable paper, candle stubs, thin, 
dark tempera paint, paint containers and brushes 

Children first draw on the paper with the candle stub. They then 

paint over the entire picture with water, dark paint. Areas, 

colored with candle will reject the paint and remain blank. 
Allow the paper to dry. 

Paint a Pet Rock 

Materials: smooth-surfaced rocks, tempera paint, paint holders, brushes 

Directions: Each child can paint his/her rock in any way desired. It can be 
painted one color, with designs, etc. It is also possible to 
paste pictures on it and then cover them with varnish. 

Paper Mache a Group Pinata ^ 

Materials: newspaper (strips), large balloons, wheat paste, water, containers 
for paste, paint, clear spray shellac or varnish 

Directions: Place paste in containers with water next to it, Pour small 

amounts of water into the whe t paste and allow children to mix 
this with their hands (be sure containers are large enough sb 
that the mixture stays in it). Inflate balloons and tie. Cover 
strips of newspaper with the paste mixture, scrapping off the 
excess. Cover the balloons with the newspaper strips. Allow 
one coat of newspaper strips to dry before adding additional 
layers. During the following days, they can make ears, nose, 
etc. out of newspaper and attach them to the balloons with strips 
of paper. The object needs to totally dry before being painted 
and coated with a sealer. 



Directions: 
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Printing with Water Soluble Ink 



Materials: 



Directions; 



Ink, old paint brushes, brayer (roller to apply Ink), different 
kinds of paper, variety of Items to print with (styrofoara tray 
bottoms, bottle bottoms or sides, clay Items, cut and patterned 
erasers, fruits or vegetables, etc.) ' 

Select item or items to be printed. Apply ink to the surface 
using a brush or brayer. Gently place the paper on the inked 
item and rub paper for full contact. Remove and allow to dry. 

Variations: 

1. Repeat the pattern to cover the paper ,> using one or 
more than one item. This caji be also used as wrap- 
ping paper. 

2. Using glue or rubber cement, draw a design on card- 
board. After this has dried it can be used ^^s a 
printer. 

3. Collect leaves. Place them' under weighted object 
(book) for 4-5 days i to flatten. Paint the leaves and 
press or place them under a paper and roll over them 
with a brayer to iijake a pattern. ^ 

4. For tapa printing,^ wet a crumpled paper bag and allow 
it to dry. ^ Then paint it with a variety of patterns 
and shapes . 

5. Glue spaghetti o^nto cardboard. Allow it to dry and 
uhen use it to print with. 



Roll-On Painting 



Materials: 



empty, washed, roll-on deodorant bottles, thin tempera paint, 
durable paper 



1 

Directions: Fill ;^ashed-out deodorant bottles with thin liquid paint (tops 

will unscrew). A variety of designs can be made free-hand or stu- 
dents can trace shapes or lines already drawn. If the bottles 
are difficult to grasp, wrap tape or rubber bands around them 
to make them less slippery. 

Sponge Painting 



Materials ; 



Directions; 



sponges, variety of paint colors, durable paper, containers 
for paint 

Cut up sponges into a variety of shapes^ (have children help if 
they can), and have children make prints by dipping them in a 
variety of colors for different designs. Cut vegetables 
(potatoes are good) can also be used to create different print^ 
designs. 

String Painting 

Materials: string, paint, paper, containers for paint 

Directions: Using pieces of string about 12 inches long, have children dip 
^ the string into the paint and pull across the paper for dif- 
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ferent designs. They can also fold the paper in half, lay the 
wet string on half the sheet, fold over the second half and 
press down for a design. 

Note for Painting Activities • 

Baby dish warmers, with suction cups underneath can be used to 
hold paint secure to table top. a 

Pudding .Finger Painting 

Materials: vanilla pudding, food coloring, paper, bowls 

Directions: Mix puddiwg (children should be able to do this) and divide into 
the number of colors you want. Add food coloring to obtain 
desired color. ^Children can create designs of ci?:cles, tri- 
angles, flowers, dots, etc. with one finger or more. Use heavy 
paper if you want to keep the design. 

Transparent Crayon Picture 

Materials : 



Directions : 



paper (mimeo or newsprint), crayons, tape, small cloth, small 
amount of cooking oil 

Participants can color their paper in any way desired - a pic- 
ture, design, etc. After they are finished, wipe over the paper 
with the oil dampened cloth. The p^^per becomes transparent and 
the colores resemble stained glass. 



Batik Without Hot Wax 

Materials: flour or wheat paste, squeeze bottles, colored inks, cloth, iron 



Directions : 



Mix flour (or wheat paste) and water together until it can be 
squeezed out of a plastic detergent bottle to make thick lines. 
Draw a design with the mixture and let it dry. H Then paint over 
it with the colored inks. When finished, scrape off the lines 
and set the color with a warm iron. 
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V. SPECIAL EVENTS; FOOD AND PARTIES 

Parties are great gathering times. It is a time for informal interaction, 
relaxation, and very often, snacks. Preparing and eating snacks develops 
cooking and etiquette skills. Special occasions including birthdays and 
holidays can be a stimulus for a party. Customary themes can be carried 
out in the form of poloring foods such as red for St. Valentine *s Day, green 
for St. Patrick's Day or orange for Halloween, etc. 

Snacks at break time can also be prepared with the students all working 
together. It is best to choose simple recipes that can easily be prepared 
and require few ingredients. Following are a few suggestions. 

No Cook Candy Balls 

1'2 c. graham cracker crumbs 

4 c. sugar 

'2 t. cinnamon 

''2 t. nutmeg 

■-2 c. peanut butter 

^ c. corn syrup 
powdered sugar or something to roll candy ball in 
wax paper, tape 

Mix all Ingredients. Roll ingredients into a small ball, then roll them in 
powdered sugar (or any item to cover it - crushed nuts, granola, etc. may be 
used). A chocolate chip can be placed on top on each one. After ingredients 
are mixed, it is easiest to tape wax paper in front of each person so they 
can roll their own on it. 

Peanut Butter Playdough 

peanut butter 

powdered milk . 
honey 

optional: chocolate powder, raisins, cereal / 

Add honey to peanut butter in a proportion of 1:4 (4 times as much peanut 
butter as honey) . Pour in a little powdered milk to reach playdough con- 
sistency. Distribute a small amount of dough to each person and encourage 
tnem to make shapes before eatii\g It. Raisins, chocolate chips, etc. can be 
used to decorate the figures before consumption. 
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Smoothies 

fruit 
milk 

ice cream or ice 

Combine small amounts of fruit, milk, ice creaia (or ice) into a blender. Turn 
blender on and off quickly to mix the ingredients. 
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VI . SPECIAL EVENTS; FIELD TRIPS 

There are many places in the conununity appropriate for field trips. 
Degree of preparation ranges from no preparation,, as in walking to a nearby 
store, to obtaining Handi-Vans f or physically disabled students. 

The procedures for taking a group of disabled students on a field trip 
may include : 

1. checking the destination for physical accessibility in advance; 
making alternative arrangements if accessibility is a problem 

2. arranging special transportation services such as Handi-Van 

3. arranging for additional staffing, if necessary 

4. ^ following regular excursion procedures (permission, fees if neces- 

sary, etc.) 

Following are some suggestions: 

- the zoo 
, - movies 

- symphony concerts 4 

- touring public facilities as the airport, legislature, etc, 

- restaurants - this will promote good table manners 

- storeg - helpful to teach community awareness and some monetary skills 

- sports events 

- bowling alleys - bowling ramps may be used with children in wheelchair 

- plays 

- special interest places 

- picnics 
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Chapter 6 
Evaluation 



Whenever professionals undertake an innovative program effort intended 
to result in betjieflcial outcomes, an evaluation (somiionent should be included 
in the program design to measure the effects of that innovation. We should 
document that, in fact, beneficial results did occur. In special education, 
evaluation of I dividualized Education Programs (lEPs) is mandated by the 
requirement that teachers specify how pupil progress on each instructional 
objective will be measured to assist in the revision uf existing programming 
and the planning for future programming. In regular education, standardized 
tests are often administered to school populations as a basis of comparison 
of achievement in one area to the average achievement of students nationwide. 
In Hawaii, for example, the Stanford Achieveiii^nt tests in math and reading 
are administered periodically • The importance of these results can be inferred 
from the public interest which they generate; the school-by-school score 
is generally reported in the Honolulu newspapers and, in a very real sense, 
the schools are held accountable to demonstrate that pupils in Ha^^;aii are 
at or above the national average in these two curricular areas. 

The Hawaii Integration Project has incorporated a complex and com- 
prehensive evaluation component to collect formative and summative data on 
project activities. Our project conducted these extensive evaluation 
activities since we were funded by the U.S. Department of Education to 
establish a Model Demonstration Project which validated and thus can be 
disseminated to other areas as an effort which works , (for a partial summary 
ot 1981-1982 evaluation data, see Voeltz and Brennan, 1982) • It is not 
necessary for a teacher or other school personnel implementing a Special 
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Friends component to attempt to conduct all or even most of the evaluation 
activities inv^luded in our project, wou ld » however, be a good idea to 
attempt to implement an evaluation for one )r two questions which are of 
particular interest or concern to your community, school personr parents, 
etc. in your area. Since you are conducting an innovative program in your 
school, it is' crucial that you collect some information addressing two 
major areas: formative and suramative evaluation. 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION ^ 

Formative evaluation, which is collected regularly throughout the school 
year, provides continuous feedback to the program regarding components which 
nee' to be changed or adjusted to ochieve maximum benefits to all participants. 
If no such information is .collected until a program has ended, educators have 
misaed a valuable opportunity to incorporate modifications into current on- 
going efforts. It is conceivable^ that these modifications might be so import- 
ant thaL without the information and resulting changes, an entire year of a 
program o.in be judgi^d unsuccessful. Formative evaluation might have enabled 
those proh lems to be corrected in time to demonstrate a successful overall 
effort. 

^jHille you are conducting the Special Friends program, it would be most 
important that efforts be sensitive to the input of students, teachers, 
administrators ^nd parents regarding relevant components of the program. 
At eacli ste^ of the activities we have outlined in earlier sections of 
this manual, you should use verbal feedback (solicit such input and feedback, 
in fact!) to modify and augment these procedures as appropriate at your 
school. Most of the formative evaluation activities which are somewhat 
formalized on the Hawaii Integration Project can be conducted by you simply 
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by keeping coimnunication lines open with everyone who is affected by your 
program, l^enever it seems appropriate, you could ask regular education 
personnel or parents for verbal feedback. This may require nothing more 
than paying special attention to any comments made by teachers at a faculty 
meeting held to discuss Special Friends, or by parents at a PTA meeting or 
open house. j 

You should., however, systematically monitor the activities between the 
regular education ancj severely handicapped pupil dyads to insure that these 
interactions are positive and beneficial to the students involved. In fact, 
you" should try to collect student progress data for the severely handicapped 
pupil for an instructional objective which is, according to your intention, 
facilitated by th^ Special Friends interaction activities. You would use 
this ir.forraation |:o change these activitief^ just as you would use student 

'progress data to thange an instructional program. 

I 

Chapter 4 prc^vides a sample interaction sequence and the tjrpes of 
^valuation questions to be answered for sample objectives* Collecting this 
type of pupil progress data requires that you monitor pupil behavior during 
natural conditions and in aatural settings. As was discussed in Chapter 1, 
these "natural" probe^ are the true test of whether or not instruction has 
been successful. A be\iavior may indeed occur reliably (e.g. 3 times out 
of 4 times on three coni^ecutive days) during an instructional situation 

with the teacher, but what we really need to document is that the child now 

i 

us^s that new behavior in\an appropriate way in the natural environment. 

Thus, interactions with no^handicapped peers provides an excellent opportunity 

\ 

to probe a natural context \to determine whether t-he skills you are teacli:fng 
are in fact occurring in the situations for which they are really intended 
and needed. 4 / » ^ ^ 

I b b 
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Similarly, you should try to solicit coirmients about the activities 
from the regular education participants. Perhaps the weekly discussion 
sessions with the regular education students would be the place for this, 
or, as some teachers have done, you could ask the participants to write 
short essays or fun exercises which are especially designed to explore 
their impressions about and reactions to the program. The Friendship 
Survey is another mechanism which can provide you with information on 
program outcomes as they are perceived by the children; Chapter 3 includes 
guidelines and forms to conduct this survey with program participants. 
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SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

Summative evaluation, which is more likely to be conducted at the 
completion of a project (or perhaps in a manner similar to a pretest and 
a posttest), provides information on overall program re.sults. This informa- 
tion is needed to communicate with other school personnel and community 
constituents on future program recommendations and particularly to support 
replications of the innovative program componexits. The general public 
expects educators to be able to provide specific information regarding the 
benefits of a program to their children and to the community. If integra- 
tion i£ truly beneficial to all participants, these positive effects should 

4 

be documented so that our efforts will support the continued success of such 
integrated community placements in Hawaii and elsewhere. 

IVo kinds of summative evaluations for the Special Friends Program 
are probably most useful and interesting to community constituents and, 
fortunately, relatively inexpensive for you to collect. A special educa- 
tion teacher is already required to measure pupil progress on attainment 
of educational objectives listed on the lEP. If you have incorporated i 
HOC lo-emotlonal (social responsiveness, play, etc.) objective on the lEP 
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which you intend to facilitate through the Special Friends Program, you 
would have a beginning of the year (pretest) and end of the year (posttest) 
measure of development in this area. We have found that the socio- -.motional 
skill section of Collins and Rudolph (1975) is quite sensitive to changes 
In this area for severely multiply handicapped children and this enables 
the teacher to document pupil progress for lEP and other annual reporting 
purposes . 

It is also helpful to attempt to show that there are benefits from the 
program for the regular education s-udents. You might solicit comments from 
Che regular education teachers as to what those benefits might be; in past 
experience, teachers have noted such changes as increased self -concept , 
increases in responsibility and helpfulness, and decreases in derogatory 
and aggressive peer interchanges. Our project will attempt to document 
such changes as a function of our activities, but even through your in- 
formation is not ^'experimentally valid*' it would be useful to collect 
comments from parents and teachers which seem to support such benefits. 

Also available \is a standardized attitude assessment which is sensi- 
tive to changes in attitudes in regular education students toward both 
the handicapped person and individual differences in general. This 
assessment is inexpensive, easy to acore, and requires only approximately 
20 minutes ro administer to a group of perhaps 25 pupils at a time. This 
"Acceptance Scale" (Voeltz, 1981) is included in Appendix F for your in- 
formation, and guidelines for administering the survey are incorporated ia 
Chapters 2 and 3. In addition to being able to show attitude changes in 
regular education students as a function of integration and project 
activities , you will be able to compar'^ the overall attitudes of your school 
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population with a ^^norm^* established in Hawaii and in other states 
(Brinker, 1982) for the population at large, segregated general educa- 
tion settings, and for integrated schools. 
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SPECIAL FRIENDS IN HAWAII 



Luanna M. Voeltz 



As school districts throughout the coun- 
try establish nonmstituttonal educational 
services for severely handicapped chil- 
dren, where to locate^ these classes is 
often a controversial question, ^me edu- 
cators argue that the "least restrictive 
placemenf* mandate of PL 94.142 is 
satisfied by a special school which is 
community-based, and that severely 
handicapped and nonhandicapped chil- 
dren have little to gain by interacting witn - 
one another (Burton & Hirshoren, 1979). 
Other educators maintain that such in- 
teraction is crucial if severely handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped persons are 
ever to develop the ability to live together 
in the community 

Since the neighborhood public 
school is the onlv environment which 
allows for daily and longitudinal interac- 
tions, this should be the placement of 
choice (Brown. Branston, Hamre- 
Nietupski, Johnscn, Wilcox & Gruene- 
wald. 1979; Sontage, Certo & Button, 
1979). In Hawaii, the question of where to 
locate classes for severely handicapped 
children is not an issue. The combination 
of community schoo' placements and a 
program called "Special Priends * has pro- 
vided evidence that both hanoicapped 
and nonhandicapped children benefit 
from going lo school together. 

A statewid^ decision was made to 
interpret the least restrictive environment 
as the neighborhood public school. Be^ 
ginning in 1977. cirisses for moderately to 
sovereiy/pro^dundly handicaoped children 
were located m regular ^elementary, iiv 
termed»a(e, anU^sf^jondary schools. The 
expectatioFt1tVi<3 that it would work, and 
indeed, we boheve it has, 

Almost iiT.mediately, teachers re- 
ported that m;»ny nonhandicapped chil- 
dren w^^e sponding their recesses in ♦he 
special claoorooms and were inviting 
"heir severely hondicappnd peers to 
^nd tiitie with ihorn on (he playground. 



MMLABLE 



Their spontaneous questions indicated 
that they were concerned and interested 
in knov^ing about the handicapping condi- 
tions of their new special friends. The 
continuing daily visits prompted the 
parent of one nonhandicappeo child and 
school personnel to start the "Special 
Friends" program. 



Tne Special Friends 
in Kailua 

During the 1978-1979 academic year, the 
Department of Special Education at the 
University of Hawaii received CETA Title 
VI Special Project funds to support an ex- 
panded Special Friends program at Kain-^ 
alu Elementary and Kailua Intermediate 
Schools in Kailua, Hawaii* In addition to 
orientation ^tivitie^ directed to all the 
regular education students at "^ach 
school, the program consisted of 
scheduled opportunities for interaction 
between a group of regular education 
Special Friends selected from grades 4 
through 7 and their severely handicapped 
peers. 

Each nonhandicapped child spent 
three weekly recess periods with a handi- 
capped Special Friend: an additional one 
to three weekly recess discus ion ses- 
sions involved all the regular education 
participants meeting with the program 
trainer at each school. The nature of the 
one to one interactions between children 
was structured by each special education 
teacher, and included a range of activities 
from peer tutoring to free play The group 
discussions included activities intended 
to support sensitivity, awareness, and 
communication bkills; the nonhandi- 
capped children were particularly en- 
couraged to share questions about their 
handicapped Special Fnends <ind lo in- 
volve their nonhandicapped peers in their 
9 new experiences. ^ 
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Since this kind of interaction is quite 
different from past opportunities and ex* 
periences available to children, evaluation 
was a major focus of the f ii'st project year. 
Ongoing planning is incorporating in:or- 
mation provided by the children 
themselves to facilitate the development 
of positive experiences. What follows is a 
selective — but representative - sample of 
the reactions of some of the regular 
education children to the presence of 
their handicapped peers and to the friend- 
ships which were the focus of the pro- 
gram. While many of these Children* s 
comments were obviously Inf^enced by 
the project activities, they stifl reflect the 
incorporation of Special Friends into 
each child's i ^dividual value system and 
personal perspective on social interac 
tions. 

Being in the Special Friends pro- 
gram helps people learn to make tnends 
with other people. It *^lso helps us to 
realize v/hy other oeople may look or act 
or speak differently. 

Liane. Grade 6 

/ don*t feel shock or pity. I think of 
tham as people, I have an uncle who /s 
mentally retarded. 

Chloe, Grade 7 

/ love being in Special Friends. When 
I first saw the movies I was unsure and 
atfQid, of them. Now I feel secure. I like 
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them because they run up and say '*Hr 
and srtow their affection. I get a chance to 
be wffft people I don't really understand 
and learn about them. 

Dawn, Grade 7 

/ felt a little frightened at first. I feel 
\/ery comfortable no\/v. 

^ Frank, Grade 7 

It was my first year at Kainalu yvhen I 
became a Special Fnend, hAy friend came 
up and said, "Do you v^ant to go to the 
SMH class?" And I said, "What's that?" 
She said, '*You mean you never heard of 
that?" So we wenf to the SMH class. tAar- 
ty was the teacher there. I was scared at 
first but I got used to it. It was fun >Norking 
with the kids. 

Special Friends givers me the opoor- 
tunity to meet new friends. I have met a 
tew frtaf / red//y Hke. At first I was afraid of 
them. If you don't like Vi/hat they re doing 
you iust tell them. It's OK to tell them, like 
instead of hugging me I tell them to shake 
hands. 

Becky, Grade 7 

The next year my friend moved away 
I was on my own so I told more of my 
friends and they came to the class. They 
liked it too. ...I'm working with Michael 
now. He /s deaf. And he has a walking 
problem. This is my third year in Special 
Friends, and I love it. 

Margi, Grade 6 

/ didn'ttnow about Special Friends. I 
just went [to the SMH classroomj. I used 
to see Tarr^my on the bars. Now I see her 
in Special Friends. I like goir^g to the 
classfcom. 

Erica, Grade 4 

/ think they need more attention and 
help. They need more friends. I kind of 
feel sorry when they get teased. They feel 
we are very special to them, 

Michelle, Grade 7 

Before I was m the Special Friends 
program i was afraid of the special ed 
students because I thought they were 
weird. But now that I'm m the Special 
Fnends group I've learned that they're lust 
as friendly and lust the same as any other 
kid m this school. Now whenever I see 
O them around the school I say ''Hi" to 
ERTC them. But before t lust walked past them 
ind said nothing. The only thing different 
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about the special ed kids that is different 
than us is that they were born in a special 
way And I think that many other schools 
that have special education students 
should have ^his program because it is in- 
teresting and you learn a lot from it. But 
the most important reason is* that you 
know you're helping someone and being a 
Special Friend to them. 

Anna, Grade 6 

It's interesting because it gives me a 
chance to meet some different people, 
and they get to work with you. I feel it 
would help me if I Vi/ent to a different 
country so I wouldn't be afraid of the dif 
ferent types of people. 

Mike, Grade 7 

/ have a chance to tm et other people 
and see how they feci. I understand more 
ana I don't really feel that sorry for f.iem. 
Because if you treat them like a person 
they feel more like a norfpal person. 

Mary, Grade 7 



It's fun to teach them. I read them 
books. I play with them. We sing. I help 
Susi walk. 

Boyd, Grade 5 

We//, / think that tfiis is the best year 
I had with the handicapped kids and the 
special retarded children. . . . And I had a 
lot of fun with the best friends I ever had 
in Terry, Rita, Janna, and Sara. Including 
Gloria's class and here is who I had great 
fun with: flene, fiarry, Ginny, Thomas, 
Rachel, Lynn, and best of all Kelly 

SherrI, Grade 4 

/ know they are happy when we 
come. That makes me feel good. 

Donna, Grade 7 

In marked contrast to the picture and 
comments of the children here, we^as 
educators must recognize that most of us 
grew up in "segregated" childhoods. Pro- 
fessionals can plan the initial structure of^ 
Integration efforts, but children like 
Hawaii's Special Friends may ultimately 
provide the expertise to design optimal 
programs, At the very least, we cannot 
underestimate their ability to enjoy 
positive Interactions with one another 
simply because such opportunitltes were 
not part of our experiences, 

REFERENCE NOTE 

Written program" description and formal 
• evaluation data reports on the project are 
available from Luanna M. Voelt2. Ph.D., 
Department of Special Education, 1776 
University Avenue UA1.3A, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822. , 
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Hawaii's Special Friends 



f TT^ hey grew up feeling differcni. 
n Other children saw them that 
JL way, coo. Because they needed 
special education for their handicaps, 
they were segregated in different 
schools. 

But in 1975, Congress passed a law 
requiring states wanting Federal assis- 
tance to provide ''free aiid appropriate 
education for all huiidicapped children 
between the ages of 3 and 1 8." In other 
words, the states had to absorb children 
with special educational needs into the 
regular school system. 

ChangiJ never comes easily. The 
pioccss of integrating handicapped 



children into public schools — ** main- 
streaming" — has met with resistance. 
Some people oppose it out of concern 
for the well-being of handicapped chil- 
dren. Others resist it because they want 
to ''protect" nonhandicapped children 
from the presence of special education 
students. 

Because the two groups of children 
traditionally have been segregated, it is 
understandable thai both groups initial- 
ly might feel awkward and uncomfort- 
able with mainstreaming. Therefore, 
some felt a program was needed that 
would help these children overcome 
their fears and teach them to understand 



and care for each other. 

The '^special friends" program, in 
Kainalu Elementary School in Honolu- 
lu does just that* The pilot project is a 
cooperative effort between the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii's Depafhment of Special 
Education and the State DeparAnent of 
Educaticm. It helps children adjust to 
mainstreaming efforts at the school. 

The program is based on the premise 
that interaction between regular and 
special education students in many 
school activities is not only feasible but 
important in helping children develop 
caring attitudes and in breaking down 
fears. 
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Special friends share a fun moment. 



Before the project actually began. 
sluJcnls at Kainalu and other control 
schools were siKveycd to find out their 
alHtud-s towards the handicapped. The 
idea was to conduct a similar survey at 
the end ot the first year arid compare 
results. 

Next, ^.(udenls from different grade 
levels saw a '.IkIc presentation dovcl- 
o|vd ^[Hjcitlcally tor the project and 
p.uttcipated in small group discussions. 
The slide show fiad lw(^ purp<ises. The 
first was in heipihe children understand 
the needs of special education vliidcnt , 
by showini; the handicapped childrL-n 
pajticif^atmg in various activities. The 
second purpose was to recruit volun- 
teers fc^r the "s(x:ciai friends'' pro- 
\UAU\. One: liundred fifty students in the 
!i>inth, titth and sixth grades volun* 



tecred to participate. But l>ecause the 
program was still in the pilot stages, 
only 20 were selected at random. 

To prepare for their roles as special 
friends, the stuilent volunteers met with 
the project coordinator several times. 
At the meetings they discussed handi- 
caps, took part in special sensitivity and 
awareness exercises and shared ideas 
on what kinds of activities they could 
engage in with their special friends. 

Dr Luanna Voeltz, with the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii's I^opartment of Special 
Fducation, has been involved with the 
program *iince it began She explained 
that both the rcguhiriind special educa- 
tion jitudents were called special 
fnends. **We wanted to avoid an aura 
of cliarity and we didn't want anyone to 
tcel different." 



The special friends met three times a 
week during recess. Usually they 
formed into groups of two to three 
volunteers per handicapped child and 
spent the time drawing, doing puzzles 
or in some other kind of play activity. 
Some of the volunteers showed a lot of 
creativity and innovation, and as they 
assumed more responsibility, the proj- 
ect coordinator took on a less visible 
role. Any feelings of awkwardness 
between tl".e special friends di.sappeared 
after a few weeks. 

At the end of the pilot project, the 
student volunteers attended the Special 
Olympics (a sports program for the 
handicapped) to watch and root for 
their .special friends. They also at- 
tended a picnic held for them by the 
project coordinator and received certif- 
icates of merit. 

The program had a positive effect on 
both the student volunteers and the 
special education students. The second 
survey showed that the regular educa- 
tion children who participated in the 
program — as well as thpse who did 
not — had more positive attitudes 
towards the special education children. 
TTiey were more willing to accept the 
handicapped students as fellow friends 
and students. As a result, the special 
education children showed marked 
improvement in their. social skills. 

Although it is not possible to mea- 
sure accurately the program's effect. 
Dr. Voeltz said that it will help children 
develop more tolerance and under- 
standing of others. Tliose les.sons can 
be carried over into their adulthood and 
their relationships with neighbors and 
other members of the community. 

As Dr. Voeltz explained. *'If you 
learn to accept someone who is vcr>' 
different, who has no motor coordina- 
tion, whose main accomplishment may 
be learning how to sit, then you'll be 
much more accepting of minor differ- 
ences." 

That's as important as any lesson 
learned in the cIassr(K)m. □ 
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APPENDIX A 



Script for slide shows 

- Elementary, K-3 

- Elementary , 4-6 

- Elementary , 7-12 



Summary of slide show content 
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KAINALU version 

SCRIPT 



Introducing the Slide Show 
and the Special Friends Program 



Have the pvojeetov and casoette recorder ready before the children come into 
the room to sec t}ie slide s}iow-' -remember j try to have no more than U)o classes 
view the slide show at a time. A smaller room space other than the cafeteria^ 
etc. y is preferable. Make arrangements ahead of time for someone to be 
GX^ailable to turn out and then turn on the lights for you during the presenta^ 
tion^ since you should stay at the front of the group as much as possible; 
you can be the person to start the projector and recorder. 

As the two classes enter the room^ wait until tJie children are seated (lightts 
on). When things have quieted dom^ announce: 

Hi I I'm from the Special Friends Program- 

Maybe you've seen m^ at school already, in one of the 
classrooms. I bet most of you already know what Special 
Friends i^, and some of you have even been i£ the program 
or you are in the program now , right? 

Raise your hand if you know about Special Friends, (pause) 
That's nice I Lots of you already know about it- 

We're going to start some new Special Friends activities - 
this semester. First you'll see a slide show about Special 
Friends and about friendship, and then you can ask questions 
ok? 



Now be sure tp listen to the person on the tape and see 
if you can recognize any ( f your friends from Kainalu 
in the pictures, ok? 

Ready ? Let 's start \ 

The room lightG sliould be turned off now^ and start the audio tape — be 
sure tJ-iat the projector i s on and that the audio volume is loud , more so 
thayi you would adjust for adults^ usiyig the extra speaker if at all possible. 

I'fnen the show is finished (after the Pau slide appears and the msic stops) ^ 
turn off the projector light — leave the fan on — and turn on the room lights 
ajain. Go to the front and center of the group. 
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put;e^2, Slide Show Script 
Kainrilu vtirsion 

Did you see some kids you know in the pictures? (pause) 

m 

Who? (look arowid ths group and try to elicit soma names of 
children^ perhaps by adding "Did any of yon see someone 
you know?" as you look towai'd a smaller set of children , 
etc.) 

Some of the kids in the slides are maybe in your 
classroom, right? Maybe even kids you play with 
every day? Did you recognize the playground (library, 
lanai, etc.) right by your room? 

Did you see some of the kids from the special ed. classes 

who maybe a ren ' t in your (^assroom? Who? (Try to 

elicit name/s. When the kids have named someone j look . 
toward a diffp.rent "group" of children and ask them if 
they know that child ^ e.g'., "Do you know Jerry?") 

Do you know Jerry? How about Dolly? Does anyone 
know Dally? 

Have you ever been in one of the special ed. rooms 
where lots of the kids have wheelchairs or maybe you've 
seen some other things that look kind of different? 

Okay. So many of you already know about Special 
Friends, but maybe some of you would like to be in 
the activities now . If you are already in Special 
Friends, we want you to keep being a Special Friend. 

If you have never been a Special Friend, maybe you 
would also like to be in Special Friends. You could 
try it and see if you want to make s me new friends. 

In about a week, your teacher will tell you how to 
come to a special meeting to find out about Special 
Friends and sign-up if you want to. Okay? 

Thank you so much ^'or meeting with me(us): I hope 
I see lots of you attain I 

''h'/ni-' fh'i children 'p tcaahrv/s for bringing therp.^ and face the kids until 
thi^'f oT'j gone (i.c.j do not turn a^My or talk cunong yourselves until after 
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ELEMENTARY , . Grades K-3 
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WON'T YOU. COME AiND BE MY FRIEND? 



Won t you come and play with us and learn what we have to say? It may 
not be In the words that you are used to hearing, Jiat wl/th our feelings 



we can touch your heatft and let you know that we are real too. We are 
here and we need your outstretched hand. So, won^t you be a special 
friend? 

We can play with you and talk tp you and be your friend. It's just a 

difftjrent 'type o£ friendship. 
\ 

I 

Think about what fr.leudship is. (pause) It is feelings shared between 
people. Friendship helps you to be more yourseli. Friendship helps all 
of the t:hings inside you grow and develop because there is trust and 
thera are good feelings. Friendship is reaching out a hand and talcing 
hold of someone else's hand and letting that hand help you too. Sometimes 
when someone doesn't look quite the same as you or speaks a little differently 
or doesn't even speak at all, it makes us back away and not make an effort 
to be friends. We should stop when we are scared and ask '^Thy am I afraid?'' 
(paustv Why ^ro you '4f raid? (pause) Try taking that feeling of being 
frightened and turning it around into excitement* The excitement of 
Inarning something different and new. The fun of helping another child 
v/ith i:pucinl problems t\?x\\ good about being in school. By doing something 
new, you will be learnino what grown-ups have to do ail the time. Adults 
have to do tliini^;s that they are not aiway:*; sure ^hey ca.i do. you are 
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learning, you will grow and understand new things each day. 

Have you been asking yourself questions about the special ed students? 
Do you wonder about the wheelchairs, braces, and special equipment that 
they use? Are yqj*^ ' curious about how to talk with them? Would you like 
to say hello and play together? 

The Special Friends Program is a way of helping you to feel more comfortab^" 
to allow those friendships to develop. This program will be a way for some 
of you to learn to play with the special ed students. In Special Friends 
you will spend time getting to know each other and having a good time. 
The teachers will help you plan the things you can do together. You can 
sing songs and play games. You can plan special .vents for Christmas 
vind other holidays. Also, you will meet with the program teacher. During 
those times you will have a chance to talk about your different feelings 
and share with each other the exciting challenge of learning new friend- 
ships. 

Sc won't you come and be a special friend? 
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ELEMENTARY, Grades 4-6 

WON'T YOU COME AND BE m FRIEND? 

Won't you come and walk with us and learn what we have to say? It may 
not be in the words that you are used to hearing, but with our feelings 
we can touch your heart and let you know that we are real 4:oo. We .are 
here and we need your outstretched hand. So, won't you be a special 
friend? 

We can play with you and talk to you and be your friend- It's just a 
different type of friendship. 

Think about what friendship is. (pause) It is feelings shared between 

people. Friendship helps you to be more yourself. Friendship helps all 

j 

of the things inside you grow and develop because there is trust and there 
are good feelings. Friendship is reaching out a hand and taking hold of 
someone else's hand and letting that hand support you too. Sometimes 
when someone doesn't look quite the same as you or speaks a little dif- 
ferently or doesn't even speak at all, it makes us back- away and not make 
an effort to communicate. We should stop ourselves when we are scared or 
startled and ask '*\^y am I afraid?" (pause) l^iy are you afraid? Experi- 
ment with taking that feeling of being frightened and turning it around 
into cMcltoment. The opportunity to help another child with special 
problems feel good about being in school* By learning to participate iu 
a new experience, you will be learning wlmt grown-ups have to do all the 
time. Adults have to do things that they are not always sure thh-y can 
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dc.. As you are learning, you will raeoC challi^nges and go forward every 
day • 

Have you been asking yourself questions about the special ed students? 
Do you wonder about the wheelchairs, braces, and special equipment that 
they use? Are you curious about how to talk with thera. Would you like 

to say hello and spend some time together? 

i 
« 

The Special Friends Program is a way of helping you to feel more comfortable 
to allow these friendships to develop. This program will be a way for a 
few of, you to participate with the special ed students. You will have 
guidance to help bridge those gaps in communication. In the program, you'il 
be matched with a selected special ed student and you will agree to meet 
with that student each week, either at lunch or recess. You will spend 
time getting to know each other and having a good time. Also, once a week, 
you will meet with the program teacher. In those sessions you will have 
a chancv^ to ta'k aboutXyour different experiences and share with each other 
the exciting challenge of learning new friendships. 

So, won't you come and be a special friend? 



\ 
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HIGH SCHOOL, Grades 7-12 



WON'T YOU COME AND BE MY FRIEND? 



Won't you come and walk with us and learn what we have to say*^ XL may 



nut be in the words that you are used to hearing, but with our feelings 
we can touch your heart and let you know that we are real too. We are 



We can spend time with you and talk to you and be your friend. It's just 
a different kind of friendship. 

Think about: what friendship is. (pause) It is feelings shared between 
people. Friendship helps you to be more yourself. Friendship helps all 
of the things inside you grow and develop because there is trust and there 



are good feelings. Friendship is reaching out a hand and taking hold of 
someone else's hand and lotting that hand support you too. Sometimes when 



'someone doesn't look quite\the same as you or speaks a little differently 



or doesn't even speak at all, it makes us back away and not make an effort 
to coironunicate. Do you find yourself wanting to stare or back away from 
the special ed students? Do you feel uncomfortable or unsure of what to 
say or do? (pause) Are you afraid? (pause) It is a ^^onderful challenge 
to take \.old of those feelings and turn them around into excitL^ment. The 
excitement of learning something new and challen^;ing . The opportunity of 
helping another student with special problems become a part of being in 
school,' too. By learn in?; to rise above fear and change it to excitement, 



here and we need your outstretched hand. So, won't you be a special 



friend? 
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you will be learning what adults must do all the time. In the adult world 
you v^tll have to do tliing^ that you are noc always sure you can do. As 
we are learning;, we learn that we can all meet challenges and go forward 
each day. ^ 

/ 

Have you been asking yourself questions about the special ed student^s? 
Do you wonder about the wheelchairs, braces, and special equipment that 
they use? Are you curious about how to relate to them? Would you like 
to say hello to them and learn hov; to communicate? 

The Special Friends Program is a way of helping you to feel more comfortable 

m 

to allow these friendships to develop. This program will be a way for a 
few of you to participace v;ith the special ed students. You will have 
guidance to help bridge gaps in communication. In the program, you'll be 
matched with a selected special ed student and you will agree to meet with 
that student each week, at an arranged time during the school day. You 
will spe?nd time getting to kacw' each other and have i, chance to wor' together 
on projects which are interesting to you. Also, once a week you will meet 
with the program teacher. In those sessi4)ns yqu will have a chance to talk 
about your different experiences in the program and share with each other 
the exciting challenge of learning new friendships. 

So, won't you come and- be a special friend? 



SUMMi\RY OF SLIDE SHOW CONTENT 

The slide show should contain a variety of shots. If possible, 
ttempt to take slides of the following situations and settin'^s- 

7 

Special education students . Try to take close-ups as welll as 

/ small and large group shots. Include pictures of as many of 

. the special education students who will be participating as 

'y 

possible and not just photographs of the "cute" ones. You 
should, however, attempt to portray each student in as positive 
and appealing manner as possible. The principal of normalization 
should serve as a guide: special education students should be 
shown engaging in tasks and in situations in which regular education 
students might- also find themselves. Remember to respect the 
privacy of your student and not take pictures, for example, of 
a child on the potty or being changed. 

Special education and regular education students interac t inr, > Take 
shots of two or three students playing together. Pictures which 
show the youngsteSwi, with a familiar peer or a recognizable school 
figure (principal, librarian, etc.) are enjoyed by regular education 
viewers. Make arrangements with a regi4ar education class to spend 
a recess period with your class to take such pictures. 

Speci.ll friends on the school campus . Seeing familiar campus landmarks 
elicit many positive comments from regular education stiidpnt.«i. Take 
pictures of students on the playground, at the librar>, on the lanais, 
Special education students in the communit y. If you arc planning; an 
excursion to the beach, park, or shopping center, take pictures di.vring 
these outings. One of the long-range goals of the project is 
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comrnuaity acceptance and it would be nice to show a few shots 
of your students out in the community. 

The HtP slide show contains 76 slides, four of these contain the 
title and the credits. Half of the slides are indoor shot., the other 
half outdoor shots. About 40% of the slides are individual shots, 
40% of small and large groups, and. 20% of a student and adult. 

Suggested arrangement of slides: 

1-2: Title slides 

3-27: Tape "introduces" special education' and special ed students. 
Slides should show individual and g^oup shoLS of special 
education students and their classes. / 

28-43: Tape talks about friendship. Slides should show shots of 
regular and special education students together. 

49-60: Tape talks about a Special Friends program your school. 
Slides should show special friends on ca>:i^'us. 

61-74: Tape asks students if "hey would like to join Special T^.iends. 

Appropriate slides would include: shots of regular and special 
education students, campus shots, conmmity shots, and individual 
shots of students. Slides in this sf-ction should show a high 
energy level and much excitement and joy. 

75-76: Credits V 
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Regular Educacion Scudencs 
Elementary Level 
Interactions* in School Community 
Checklist 



Program areas 



4 



SCHOOL MEMBERS 
Teachers-Regular Education 
Teacher — Special Education 
Student — Regular Education 
Student — Special Education 

rincipal 
Counselor 
Murse 

Librarian 

Therapist — Occupational 
T he r is t — hy s i r aL 

rherapisc — Spaech i Lan)»;\iage 

Oct ice Personnel 

Custodian 

Art Specialist 

Mus Ic Specialist 

PL SpeciaiLst 

Other 
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^1^ ^Interactions defined as communication between individuals that is more than a greeting 
(nod, hello, etc.) 

^^Progranrs can be added or iiliminated to reflect the student,'.; actual educational program. 
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Special Education Students 
7 Elementary Level 

IntPraccions^ in School Community 
Checiclist 



PROGRAM AREAS 



SCHOOL MEMBERS 

Teacher — Regular Education 
/ 

Teacher — Special Education 

' 'Student — Regular Education 
Student — Special Education 
^^Frinclpal 

Counselor 
Nurse 

Librarian 

Therapist-- Occupational 
Therapist — Physical 
Therapist — Speech h Language 
i)ffice Personnel 
Custodian 
Art Specialist ' 
• V Music Specialist 
PE Specialist 

0 

Other 
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^Interactions defined as communication between individuals tha^ is more than a greeting 
(nod, hello, etc.) '.^ ' / 

**Programs can be -.dded or eliminated to reflect the students actual educational program* 
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Regular Education Students 
Secondary Level 
Interactions* in School Community 
; Checklist 



PROGRAM .\REAS 



SCHOOL MEMBERS 

Teacher — Regular Education 
Academics 

Teacher — Special Education 
Student — Regular Education 
Student — Special Education 

^'ocational Teacher 
Industrial Arts Teacher 
Art Teacher 
Music Teacher 
PE Teacher 
Principal 

Counselor 

Librarian 

Office P'^rsonnel 

Custodian 

Other: 

Other: 
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^jjH ^Interactions defined as communication between individuals that is more than a greeting 
(nod, hello, etc.) 
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**Prograras can be added or eliminated to reflect the students actual educational program. 
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Special Education Students 
Secondary Level 
Interactions* In School Commun. 
Checklist 



PROGKA-M AREAS 



SCHOOL MEMBERS 
Teacher — Regular Education 
Acad emics 

Teacher—Special Education 

Student — Regular Education 

Student — Special Education 
yocationai Teacher 
Industrial Arts Teacher 
PE Teacher ' 
Art Teacher 
Music Teacher 
Therapist— DT/PT 
Therapist — Speech si Language 

Principal/Office Personnel 

Counselor | 

I 

Murse i 

Librarian > 

1 

Custodian 
Other; 




^Interactions defined as communication between individuals that is more than a greeting 
(nod, hello, etc) 
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**Programs can be added or eliminated to reflect the students actual educational program, 
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APPENDIX C 



Examples of Appropriate Responses 
to Questions Typically Asked by 
by Regular Education Students 




RESPONSES 



CONCERNS 



Functioning Level 

("Why can't a /he 
walk?" 

"Can a/he talk?") 



RULE 



Emphasize growth and 
changea 



Suggest alternatives 



Minimize differences; 
maximize similarities 



EXAMPLES 



"S Is learning to sit up by hlmsell 
first. Once he can sit then he'll 
be able to ride In the wagon." 

"S can hear but she doesn't know 
her name yet. Maybe next time 
when you call her she'll turn and 
look at you." 

"S doesn't talk but will point to 
the picture of the toy she wants." 

"S can't catch that ball but he'll 
push this big one to you." 

"Let's put the toys down on the mat 
so S can watch and listen to us." 

"If we walk slowly, 6 will be able 
to follow us all by himself." 

"You ahd S both have on a blue 
shirt today." (similarities in 
appearance . ) 

"You like the Jack-ln-the-Box? 
So does SI That's his favorite, 
too." (similarities In likes and 
dislikes.) 

"S went to the beach, too. Did you 
see her there?" (similarities in 
activities.) 



REMINDERS 



Many of these comments 
are teacher-initiated 
rather than responses 
to children's questions. 
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CONCERNS 


RULE 


EXAMPLES 


REMINDERS 


Equipment 

» 


Give shorty brief 
labels 

Remove the ••mystique^' ^ 
by pointing out 
function 


"That's a wheelchair (instead of 
"an orthokinetlc wheelchair") 

"When we put tj^e-^Sraces on, S can 
stand up by hferaelf •" 

Let's put S on the wedge so she 
can put her head up and watch us." 

"When S is in the standing box he 
can scana ana piay at tne same 
time." 


Regular ed students 
need to feel comfortable 
around equipment but may 
also need reminders that 
the equipment in the 
room are not toys. 

t 




Point out that non- 
handicapped use 

equipment too 


"Many people use crutches. I had 
to use them once when I had a 
broken leg." 








"S needs to wear a helmet to pro- 
tect his head in case he fallsvr 
Just like a football player." 


• > 



I' 



tor) 

C'^-^v^^ • • 



SUGGESTED RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FROM STUDENTS 

r 

Responses given are appropriate for both elementary and secondary stj^dents unless specifically 
noted with a for secondary. You may want to change wording according to level of student. 



Child-Related Questiws 



CAUSATION 

Question 

1. What happened? 

2. How come s/he's like this? 

3. Was s/he always like this? 
A, Was s/he in an accident? 

5, Was s/he born like this? 

6, What's wrong with him/her? 



Response 



1-5. "For different kids there are different reasons. 
Sometimes it happens at birth, sometimes there's 
an accident." Be sure never to give the details 
of a student's personal history, but provide 
various explanations, such as, "I really don't 
know, and I haven't tried to find out because 
it's private." If the questioning persists, em- 
phasize privacy and use an analogy, such as, 
"I'm sure there are things in your life that you 
don't want others to know, and this is private • 
too." 

V 

6. "What do you mean?" Try to have the student 
define or simplify the question, then answer 
as directly as possible keeping confidentiality 
in mind. 
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II. PERSONAL INFORMATION 

^ Question 
1. How old is s/he? 
1. When is his/her birthday? 

3. Wliat's his/her name? 

4. Where does s/he live? 

5. Does s/he have brothers, sisters? 

6. Wliat school did s/he go to? 

7. What room was s/he in l^st year? 

8. Does s/he have a mbther? 




r 

Response 

1-5. Answer if information is known. If not, 
say, "I don't know.*' 



6. Avoid giving an answer that might Identify a 
special school. If you know that the student. 

went to a special school you might give the ^ 
area as, "He went to a different school in ' 
Honolulu." 

7. See 1-5. 

8. "Yes, just like you." 
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III. FUNCTIONING LEVEL ^ 



Question 



1. Can s/he walk? 

2. Can s/he go outside? 



3. Why doesn't s/^ie t^'lk? 

r 

A. Why can't s/he wal^? 



5. Can s/he hear me? 



6. Can s/he see me? 



/. Can s/he talk? 



8. Doec s/he like candy (this ball, etc.)? 



9 . ^ow do they go home? 



10 • brings him/her to school? 



11. \^hen will s/he be able to go outside 
(talk, walk, etc.)? 



12. How come s/he's always doing that? (self 
stimming, making sounds, different 
mannerisms) 
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Response 

1-8; Emphasize growth and change, such as '^He 
is learning to stand up by himself first; 
once he can stand, then we can work on walking • 
"Yes, she likes to go outside; in faet it 
would be nice if she could go outside with you. 
Suggest alternatives, such as, "She doesn^t 
talk but will point to th^ picture of the 
toy she Wants." "He! can't talk so he's 
learning sign language." Minimize differences, 
maximize similarities, such as, "^e likes to 
be outside just like you." "She likes candy, 
just like you." 



9-10. "A special bus brings the kids to school." 



11. "We hope soon." 

^ 

12. "It's kind of like when you're sitting some- 
where bored and have nothing to do, so you 
swing, your legs (twirl your hair). We're 
Jieaching her how to play with a toy instead. 
Do you want to try?" 

8^5 "There aren't a lot of games he can play 
with or things he can do by himself. That's 
one reason we have Special Friends. Maybe you 
tv;o can learn to play a game together." 
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- ■ , Classroom-Related Questions 

1. EQUIPMENT 

■ -% 

'• . Question *^ 

.r J 

.1. What's (walker, braces, etc.).. 



2. Wliat'^ that for? 

' 3. How come s/he has to wear that? (helmet, 
braces, etc.) 



4. Is that yours? (teacher's) Did yob buy 
that? 

5. How come s/he has that one Instead of that 
one? (different chairs, different braces) 
for each child, etc.) 

6. How much is that? 



I' 



Response 



1. Give ^hott, brief labels, such as, "That's 



a wh^^elchair. 

f 

2,3. Point, out function, such as, "When we put 

bfaces on him, he can stand up by himself." 
Point out that non-handicapped use equipment 
too, as crutches for a broken leg, helmets 
to protect .football- playetfs' heads. 



4. 



5. 



"It belongs to . (child's name) J' ox "It belongs 
to the school . 

"Sotae of the equipment was made to fit a 
certain person, just like your ishoes fit you, 
and you can't wear your sister's shoes." 



6. "I don't know." 



H 
4S 



.2'K) 
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II. PEOPLE IN THE ROOM 



|||^ Questi on 
1. Are you his/her mother? 



2. Are you his teicher? 



3. Who's that? (EA ancillary person 
such as OT, PT, etc.) 

\ 
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Response 



"No, I'm a program teacher." 

"Yes, I'm one of his teachers." 

"That's another kind of teacher, like your 
art or music teacher." 

S^: Give the person's title, such as occupa- 
tional therapist, physical therapist, etc. 
If student asks, "What's that?", give short 
explanation of the Job. 
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III. ROLES 

Question 

1. What are you doing? (with motor activities, 
especially) 

2. Why do you have to do that? 



3. Does it hurt? 



Response 

Give a simple answer, such as "I'm eirar- 
cising her muscles." 

"I'm helping her because she can't do it by 
herself." 

S: Add to the above-- "If she doesn't use 
her muf.cleS; they'll become weak." 

"I hope not,. and I'm being careful to make sure 
it doesn't hurt." If the student is crying, 
you can say, "Sometimes he cries because he 
doesn't like to exercise, not because it 
hurts, just like you might cry if you have 
to do something you don't want to do." 
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APPENDIX D 



Sample letters/permission forms 
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Regular Education Elementary 
Pictures only 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Special Education • College of Ediicatioa 
l&niversity Avenue 4 • Room 5/6 • 1776 University Avenue • Honolulu, Hawraii 96822 

Cable Address: UNIHAW 



November 28, 1980 



ERIC 



Dear Parents; 

The University of Hawaii-^-in cooperation with severel Department of Education 
schools — has just been awarded federal funds to conduct a model demonstration 
project whl'ch will focus upon developing activities to integrate severely 
handicapped children into a variety of school and community settings and 
Increase the acceptance of children with handicaps by those who are non- 
handicapped. This project will be conducted for a three year period and will 
serve as ,a model for other school systems throughout the country, involving 
community and professional representatives from both a special and regular 
educatibn perspective. 

Waimea School is one of the schools where t^^r^e activities will occur. Regular 
education children who are interested will have an opportunity to participate 
with handicapped children in play and group activities kno;*r^ as ''Special Friends". 
Thifese activities will occur during selected recess and other structured social 
interaction times; our staff and teachers will work with the children so that 
they are comfortable with one another. 

Our first step in presenting the program to the children at VJairaea is to show 
them a five minute slide-sound presentation called "Special Friends" which 
introduces the program and talks about friendship. We are in the process of 
taking slides of the children who will be in the program and of other students 
at Waimea School. The pictures will include general school scenes and scenes 
of handicapped and non-handicapped children interacting. If you and your child 
are willing, we would like very much to take some photographs of your child for 
possible inclusion in the show. We will let you know when the slide show is 
completed and invite you to see it before it will be sho;,m to the children at 
school if you are Interested. 

If you allow your child to be photographed, please sign the attached consent 
form and return it to your child's teacher at school as soon as possible. 
If you have any questions please feel free to call my coordinator, Ms. Gloria 
Klshi or myself at 948-7778 (call collect). 

Alo>a, 

Luanna Voeltz , Ph 
Project Director & 
Assistant Professor 
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Regular Education Elementary 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 



. Special Education • College of FJucation 
University Avenue 4 • Room 5/8 • 1770 University Avenue • Honolulu, rfawaii 96822 

Cable Address: UNIHAW 



December 10, 1980 



Dear Parents: 



The University of Hawaii — in cooperation with several Department of 
Education schools— has just been awarded federal funds to conduct a 
model demonstration project which will focus upon developing activities 
to integrate severely handicapped children into a variety of school and 
community settings and increase the acceptance of children with handicaps 
by those who are non-handicapped. This project will be conducted for a 
three year period and will serve as a model for other school systems 
throughout the country, involving community and professional representatives 
from both a special and regular education perspective. 

Jefferson Elementary School is one of the schools where these activities 
will occur Regular eduation children from grades kindergarten through 
sixth grade and the children in the severely multiply handicapped class 
will join in play activities together as "Special Friends". The program • 
vill be conducted in cooperation with both regular and special education 
teachers, and our staff will provide extra assistance to insure that the 
children are comfortable with one another and are enjoying themselves. 

Your qhild'has indicated an interest in participating in Special Friends 
and has agreed to commit three recesses per week for a period of eight 
weeks interacting with a severely handicapped child in structured and 
supervised play activities. We would like very much to have your child 
participate in the program. If you agree, please sign the attache4 
consent form and return it to your child's teacher as soon as possible. 
The form gives permission for your child to participate in the program 
and for the project to collect some information from your child to assist 
in documenting the effects of participating in a program like this upon 



Please feel free to talk to your child's teacher or call Ms. Gloria 1 
or myself at 948-7778 if you have any questions. We look forward to 
having Special Friends at Jefferson. 



children. 
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Regular Education Secondary 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Special Education • College of Education 
University Avenue 4 • Room 5/6 • 1776 University Avenue • Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Cable Address: UNIHAW 



December 10, 1980 



Dear Parents: 



• 



The University of Hawaii — in cooperation with several Department of 
Education schools — has just been awarded federal funds to conduct a 
model demonstration project which will focus upon developing activities 
to integrate severely handicapped children into a variety of school and 
community settings and increase the acceptance of children with handicaps 
by those who are non-handicapped. This project will be conducted for a 
three year period and will serve aa a model for other school systems 
throughout the country, involving community and professional representatives 
from both a special and regular education perspective. 

Jarrett Intermediate School is one of the schools where these activities 
will occur. Teenagers in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades will join 
in leisure activities (play) with the severely multiply handicapped youth 
as participants in "Special Friends". The program will be conducted in 
cooperation with both regular and special education teachers, and our 
staff will provide extra assistance to insure positive interactions among 
the students and to help them be comfortable With one another. 

Your child' has indicated an interest in participating in Special Friends 
and has agreed to commit two breaks per week for a period of eight weeks 
Interacting with a severely handicapped student with leisure time activities 
at school. We would lika very much to have your child participate in the 
program. If you agree, please sign the attached consent form and. return it 
to your child's home room teacher as soon as possible. The form givas 
permission for your child to participate in the program and for the 
project to collect some information from your child to assist in documenting 
the effects of participating in a program like this upon teenagers. 

Please feel free to talk to your child's teacher or call Ms. Gloria Kishi 
or myself at 9^8-7778 if you have any questions. We look forward to 
having Special Friends at Jarrett. 

Aloha, 

Luanna Voeltz, Vh.U, 
Project Co-Director 
Vlawaii Integration .Project 
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Special Education Elementary 




t Jniversity of Hawaii at Manoa 




Special Education • College of Educalion 
University Avenue 4 • Room 5/6 ♦ 1776 University Avenue • Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Cable Address: UNIHAW 



November 25, 1980 



Dear Parents: 

The University of Hawaii—in cooperatiftn with several Department of Education 
schools — has just been aw^arded federal funds to conduct a model demonstration * 
project which will focus upon developing activities to integrate severely 
handicapped children into a variety of school and community settings and 
increase the acceptance of children with handicapps by those who are non- 
handicapped. This project will be conducted' for a three year period and 
will serve as a model for other schoor systems throughout the country, 
involving community and professional representatives from both a special and 
regular education perspective. 

UeSilva School is one of the schools where these activities will occur. In 
particular, we would like your child to participato in the DeSilva Special 
Friends program in which regular education chil'dren from grades kindergarten 
through sixth grade and the children in the severely multiply handicapped 
class and deaf /blind class will join in play activities together as "Special 
Friends''. The children in regular education will see a short slide show about 
friendship and about the Special Friends program and then will be allowed to 
play with the special education children In activities designed for them. 
The program will be conducted in cooperation with your child's teacher, and 
our staff will provide extra assistance to insure that the children are 
comfortable with one another and are enjoying themselves. As part of the 
program, we also hope to work on developing your child's social skills in the 
context of play interactions with other children. To do this, we will need to 
collect some assessment information to help us to plan and evaluate the 
activities. /-s> 

We would like very much to have your child jjarticipate in the program. If you 
agree, our first step is to develop a slide show at DeSllva which would include 
pictures of your child along t-.'ith other children at DeSilva. The project will 
protect the confidentiality of all information collected in project activities, 
and will not use the photographs or information in any way which would emharrass 
you or your child. 
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If you allow your child to be included, please sign the consent form below 
and return it to youi. child's teacher at school by December 8, 1980. There 
will be a special meeting for parents after the slide show is completed so 
that parents vho are interested can see the slide show. Please feel free 
to ask your child's teacher or call Ms. Gloria Kishi or myself at 9A8-7778 
(please call collect) if you have any questions. We look forward to having 
Special Friends at DeSilva. 




Luanna Voeltz, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



PLEASE RETURN BY DECE>ffiER 8, 1980 TO YOUR 
CHILD'S TEACHER 

CONSENT TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 



I ' have read the attached letter about the DeSilva 

Special Friends program, and I agree to have my child participate. I under- 
stand that this participation includes allowing the project to take photo- 
graphs of my child for use in the slide show and to collect assessment infor- 
mation needed to plan and evaluate the activities; the project has my permission 
to review the information on my child's ILP so that activities are consistent 
with his/her school program. However, the Project Director and the University 
of Hawaii assure me that the confidentiality of all information is protected 
and that the photographs and information will not be used in any way which 
would embarrass me or my child. 

Child's name: ^- • — — 

Parent/Guardian's signature 



date 



It! 14 
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Special Education Secondary 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 



Special Education • College of Education 
University AVenue 1 • Rpom lA # 1778 University Avenue • Honolulu, Hawtui 96822 

Cable AddreS's: UNIHAW 

December 5, 1980 



Dear Parents: 



The University of Hawaii— in cooperation with several Department of Education 
schools— has just been awarded federal funds to conduct a model demonstration 
project which will focus upon develqping activities to integrate severely 
handicapped children into a variety of school and community settings and in- 
crease the acceptance of chiJ.dren with handicaps by those who are non- 
handicapped. This project will be conducted for a three year period and will 
serve as a model fpif other school systems throughout the country, involving 
community and professional representatives from both a special and regular 
education perspective. 

Jarrett School is one of the schools where these activities will occur. In 
particular, we would like your child to participate in the Jarrett Special 
Friends program in which teenagers in the seventh, eighth an4 ninth gtades 
will join in leisure 'activities (play) with the severely multiply handicapped 
students as participants in "Special Friends." Our staff will work with' your 
child's teacher to develop positive interactions ?.mong the students, and to 
help the students to be comfortable with o.ie another. We also will cooperate 
with the teachers to concentrate on developing social skills in the context 
of these play activities. To do this, we will need to collect some assessment 
information to help us to plan and evaluate the activities. ' 

We would like very much to have your child participate in the program. If 
you agree, our first step is to develop a slide show to show to the teachers 
and students at Jarrett which would include pictures of your child along with 
other students at Jarrett. The project will protect the confidentiality of all 
information collected in project activities, and will not use the photographs 
or information in any way which would embarrass you or your child. 

If you allow your child to be included, please sign the attached consent form 
and return it to your child's teacher at school as soon as possible. There 
will be a special meeting for parents after the slide show is completed so that 
parents who are interested can see the slide show. Please feel free to ask 
your child's teacher or call Ms. Gloria Kishi or myself at 948-7778 if you 
have any questions. We look forward to having Special Friends at Jarrett. 
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Project Director 
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PLEASE RETURN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
TO YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 

CONSENT TO PAF.riCIPATE IN~THE SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 



I ^ have read the attached letter about the Jarrett 

Special Friends program, and I agree to have my child participate- I under- 
stand that this participation includes allowing the project i:o take photo- 
graphs of my child for vse in the slide show and to collect assessment infor- 
mation needed to plan and evaluate the activities. The project has my per- 
mission to review the information on my child's lEP so that activities are 
consistent with his/her school program. However, the Project Director and 
the University of Hawaii assure me that the confidentiality of all information 
is protected and that the photographs and information will not be used in any 
way which would embarrass me or my child. 

Child's name: 

* Parent /Guardian's signature 



date 



PLEASE RETURN BY DECE^BER 12, 1980 
TO YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 

CONSENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
Child's Name: - 

1^ » the parent of ' 

consent to allow photographs to be taken of ray child for possible inclusion 
In the Special Friends <5lide presentation which will be sho^m at Waimea 
School as part of project activities. I understand that this slide 
presentation will be shown to teachers, children and parents at Waimea. 
I authorize the use and reproduction by you of these photographs for use 
if the presentation without further compensation to me\ 

Signed: . ^^^c: _ . 



Address: . 
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PLEASE RETURN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE ,^ 
TO YOUR CHILD'S HOME ROOM TEACHER 

CONSENT TO PMITICIPATE IN'>THE SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 

Child's Name: ^ 

the parent of 

have read the attached letter about the Jarrett Intermediate School Special 
Friends program, and I agree to have my child participate. I understand 
that this permission includes allowing the project to collect some 
information from my child to assist in documenting the effects of 
participating in a program like this upon teenagers. 

Signed: ] Date: , ; 

Address: . 



PLEASE RETURN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
TO YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 

CONSENT TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SPECIAL FRIENDS PROGRAM 
Child's Name: ^ ^ — 



T the parent of : 

have read the attached letter about the Jefferson Elementary School -Special 
Friends program, and I agree to have my child participate. I understand 
that this permission includes allowing the project to collect some 
information from my child tp assist in documenting the effects of 
participating in a program like this upon children. 

Signed;, ^ ^ 

Address: ^ ^ 
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USE SCHOOL STATIONERY-r-LETTER SHOULD BE 
SIGNED BY 
SPECIAL FRIENDS COOmjINATOR 



Dear Parents: 

• 

We wovald like to start a Special Friends program at our scaool. You 
may have heard or r6ad about this program; several local schools (Kainalu, 
, Jefferson, Kairauki Intermediate, Jarrett Intermediate, DeSilva, and Waimea) 
have a. Special Friends program and we vill be basing our efforts on that 
model. 

This program would seek to assist in the successful integratipn of 
handicapped persons into school and community settings by developing 
appropriate social behaviors and skills in the handicapped and also by 
developing sensitivity and acceptance in the nonhahdicapped students. On€f 
of the first program activities would be the development of a sl.^.de show 
of the students at our school to be shown to the regular education ©tudents* 
We will then ask if they'd be interested in participating in oijr Special. 
Friends program. Oncie we have selected the regular education students, we • 
will be planning special activities'—or just spen4ing our recess periods 
together — in which both Speci^il Friends" will be able to participate and 
interact. We shall collect evaluation information from the children and 
teachers to help us plan throughout the program. 

We will also •be identifying an appropriate social or play goal and 
objective which will be included in your child'^^IEP. Progress on this goal 
will be monitored and evaluated, as are all the other lEP goals, by us 
throughout the school year A, If such a goal is not already on the lEP, we 
shall contact you later to discuss what this goal, should be. 

We are looking forwaM to starting this exciting program at our school 
and feel, that pur. time and efforts will be well^rewarded! Please call if 
th^re are any> questions about the Special Friends program or if you want to 
assist in any way. Thank you. 

PLEASE SIGN AND RETUFH TO YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER 
Permission is hereby granted for the following: 

I I Photographing of my child for use in the slide show 

I I Inclusion of a social skill in my child's lEP 



Participation in Special Friends activities and evaluation 



Child's name 



Parent/Guardian's Signature 
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A SELECTED LIST OF APPROPRIATE 
JUVENILE LITERATURE 

Baldwin, A. N. A 11 r tie time for Sarah . New York: Viking, 1978. 

Sarah copes with her parent's absorpuloo with the problems 
of her Down's Syndrome brother and her feelings of anger and . 
jealousy; 

Bridgets, S.E. AH together now . New York: Ives Washbarn, 1970. 

Efforts to instltutionaiiize a handicapped adult are thwarted 
by neighbors who den^pnstrate that a conununlty can accomodate this 
person's needs. 

Byars, B. Summer of the swans . New York: Viking, 1970. 

Carpelan, B. Bow Island . New York: Delacorte, 1968. 

A young man despite Intellectual limitations makes a modest 
but significant contribution to his family. 

Clifton, L. My friend Jacob . New York: Button, 1980. 

An eight-year-old narrator describes his handicapped adolescent 
companion's behaviors with affection and expressions of happiness. , * 

Cone, h. Simon , Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1970* 

Cumii^ins, B. S. Let a river be . New York: Antheiieum, 1978, 

The hero is able to partially support himself and demonstrates 
competencies is being able to handle emergencies despite prior cruel 
treatment and institutionalization* 

Shyer, M. F. Welcome home> Jellybean . New York: Scrlbner's, 1978. 

Portrayal of the return of a 13-year-old from a state training 
Institution and the family crises it precipitates. 

Sleplan, J. " "ae . ""f red summer . New York: Macmillan, 1980, 

The eif. v*.3 of a developmentally disabled member on the 
family is ^aperbly exemplified. 

Smith, . The haybuners .4> 1974. j 

Story of an adult resident of an institution is released on 
a work program to a neighboring farm and the effects on the attitudes 
of the teenagers who come into contact with him. 

Walker, P. Twyla . En'-^lewood Cliff, N. J,: Prentlce-Hall , 1973. 

A sensitive novel describing the feelings of a mildly handicapped 
teenager who is a victim of the cruelty of individuals and the indifferences 
of her parents and of society. 

*^rightson, P. A racecourse for Andy . New York: Harcourt Brace, 1968.. 

A mildly retarded boy is cheated and "sold^' a race track for $3. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF APPROPRIATE 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 



Allen, M- , & AUea, C. The marble cake cat > New York: Coward, McCann, & 
Geoghegan, 1977. 

A cat unique for its markings tries to find someone who will regard 
and care for him as an ordinary cat. 

Children's Television Workshop. Sesame street sign language fun . New York: 
Random House, 1980. 

Presents sign language words grouped in^such categories as the 
family, school, colors, playgound, seasons, utensils and food, woods, 
transportation, jungle, and feelings and emotions, 
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VERSION 8/ T 9/81 



BIOS: 

SOCIAL INTERACTION OBSERVATION SYSTEM 

by . ■ ' ' . , ■' 

Luanna Vdeltz, Gloria Kishi, and U^rry Brennan 



University cf Hawaii 



AMgust 198*1 



This instrument wai developed under support ^provided by 
Contract No. 300-80 0746 from the U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education, Division of Innov^ition and Development, 
i^wfjrded to the University of Hawaif Department qf SpeciaJ Education. 
No official endorsement l)V the United States Dep,artment of Educa- 
tion jih^^uUI be inferred. 



Copyright pending. 



Hawaii Integration Project 

Department of Special Education 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 



NOTES IN THIS SPACE ONLY: 




BLE 



Two 

O©§©0©0©®®Oth«r 



O©0©©©®®®®Out«id« 



NON-NONHANOlCAPPED 
0©®©®®®®©® ORtEWTATION 

(D©®©® ® ® ® ® ® ori«nt to Sped 
0©0©®©®®®® 

Orttnt to object 

0©®©®®®®©®1.O'^'»"* Bwey/none 

AFFECT 

0©®©®®®®®® 
®©®©®®®®®®PoiitW* 

®©0©®®®®©® 
0©®©®®®®©® 

posmoN 

©©®®®®®®©®Clo«etoSPEO ♦ 
®®®©®®®®©®f»f 'row SPED 
0©®©®®®®©® Front of SPED 
®©®®®®©®©®8id«of SPED 
®©®©©®0®^®8.hlnd^ED 
0© ® © ® ® © ®^ ® Movement 

TOUCH PERSON 
®®®©®®©®©®Nono 
0©®®®®©®®® Accidohtal/Neut , 
®®®©®®©®©® Attftntlon »••!« 
0©®©©®©®©® Comfort. 
©®(2)©®®©®©®Guld»/Poiltion 

0 © 0 0 ® ® © ® © ® Po«»tlv» 
®®®®®®0®©®N<iaatlv. 

OBJECTS 
©®®©®®©®©®None 
0 © ® © ® ® © ® © ® No cont act 
® © ® ® ® ® © ® © ® Dambnetrataa 
©®®®®®©®©®Offar8 
©0® ©® ® © ® © ® Accepts 
©®®®®®©®©(^^ Adjusts 

PLAY 



© 0 ® ©® ® © ® © ® Appropriate 
©0® ®®J(«)©®©,® Inappropriate 

00®®©®©® © ® Pa'""*' P'^V 
©0®®©®©®©® Cooperative Play 
©0©®®®©®©® Interactive Play 

VOCAHZATIONS 
O0®®©®©®©®None 
© 0 © 0 © ® © ® ©® Attantlon/Neutrar 
©®®0®®0®©® Comment to SPED 
© ® ® ® © ® © ® 0® Approval 
©®®®®®©®®® DIeappro val 
©®®®©®©®©®Qu»atlon 

©® ® 0 ® ® 0 ® ® ® Comment/Q adult 
©®®®®®®®®®Co'nment/Q peer 
®®®®®®0®®®Tfllk« about 
0®®®®®©.®®® Nag. oommant other 
0®®®®®0®®®ttnsing 
0®® ®0® 0®® ® Uughtng 

0 ® 0 ®0 ® 0 ® p® ifrrRu«tON . 



ACTIVITY 
®®0®®®®®®® Moving ' 
0®®®®®®®®® 

Toys 

0®®®®®0®®®M"«'c 
©®®®®®0®®® 

Caregive 

00®©®®®®®® 

Instruct 

®®®®®®®®®® Watch 
©®®®®®®®®®P««Y 'tc 
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SPED-HANDIC/^PPED 
0©®©®®®®®® ORtENTATION 
©®®®®®®®®® Orient to HON 
©©©©®®®®®® Orient to object 
©©©®®®0® ®® Orient away 
®®®©®®®®®®Non orientation 

AFFECT 

•©®®©®®®®®®N«utrar 
O®©®®®®®®® Positive 
©®©©®®®®®® Negative 
O©®©®®0®®®Di<re,* ' 

POSITION 

O®®©®®®®®® 
0®®©®®®®®® Activ recline 

0©®©®©®©®® Passive movement 

0®©©®®0®®® Non-purpose nnov*. 

©©©©®®®®® ©Purposeful move 

TOUCH PER80M / 

0©©©®©®®®®No"» 
®®®®®®0®®® Accldental/Neut. / 

® ® ® © ® © ® ® ® ® Attention seek 
®®©©®®®®©® Positive 
© ® ® ® ® ® 0 ® ® ® Play/Maintain 
® ®'®© ® ©® ® ® ® Negative 
0® ®©®®®®®® Withdrawal 

OBJECTS 

©©©©®©0®®®None 1 
®®®0®®®®®®NoContect i 
®®®S^® 0®©© Touches ■ I 
©©©©^©©©©©RMches- ' y 

©®©©®®0®®® Offers I 
O©®©®®0®®® Accepts I 

PLAY 

® © ® © ® ® ® ® © ® Appropriate 
©©©©©00®®© Inappropriate 
®©®®®® 0®®® P«f«"«l P'«V 
©©©©®®0®®(?* Cooperative Play 
O®®©®©0© ©4' Interactive Play 

VQCALIZATIOWS 

©0®® ©©0® 0® 
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